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Popular Novels at 25c each 









Came in & 
& Handy 










New Editions of some of the most successful novels of 
recent years. Printed from the same plates as the 
regular editions that retail at $1.00 each and bound in 
linen cloth with attractive cover design. 


The Crisis, by Winston Churchill 
Kalumet ‘‘ K,’’ by Merwin Webster 


The Heart of Rome, A tale or the 
<« Lost Water,”’ byF. Marion Crawford 


The Conqueror; Being the true and 
Romantic story of Alexander Hamilton, 
by Gertrude Atherton 


The Choir Invisible, by James Lane 
Allen 


The Pride of Jennico; being the 
Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico, by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle 
































Said a successful business man: 
“The best Investment I ever 
~made was an Endowment Life 
Insurance Policy. It matured 
at the beginning of the last 
panic and carried my business 
through the dark times.” 












May we send pamphlet explaining our endow- 
ment policies ? 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


















JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 








BOOK NEWS for MAY 


Among the especially interesting features will be— 


GENIUS. By Henry William Elson. 


An essay that will please both the book-lover and the general reader. 


THE SPRING PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Descriptive articles on the art events of the season in New York and Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH POETS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
By John Russell Hayes. The fourth and last of these entertaining studies. 



















§] The May number will be the Spring fiction number, and will contain 
reviews of the many new novels that are now issuing from the press. 


§| In an early number of Boox News there will be published an illus- 
trated article by Miss Hatuiz Ermintie Rives,author of “The Castaway,” 


entitled “In the Footsteps of a Castaway.” 
In this sketch Miss Rives describes the places that she visited in obtaining material for 
her story of Byron. 


Five Cents A Copy BOOK NE WS Fifty Cents A Year 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PustisnHers 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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BOOK NEWS for 


C O N si E N 


Cover Portrait HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

Frontispiece ‘‘ RALPH CONNOR.”’ 

On the Condescension of Borrowers (anessay).......... .<Aagnes Repplier. 
Not Forsaken (poem) ... . 2. ak twee naw se 2 « + + Cree. Crear - 
The Life and Career of Hans _ Pnena (illustrated) . Spe ab: be & 
Andersen—the Man and the Author .............. . Zalcott Williams . 
Flashlights on Hans Christian Andersen (illustrated) .........8&./. Rotart. 
English Poets at Oxford and Cambridge. Part III (illustrated). . John Russell Hayes . 
Timely Topics 


Book Vandals or Book Lovers ?—Russian Literature Versus Russian Autocracy—What is Worth 
Being Written—Some Literary Relationships Defined—The Doom of the Higher Critics—The 
Novel, To-day and To-morrow. 


In the World of Letters (illustrated) Ke ares Jer 6 
With the New Books..... F ~ 2 0s « « 6 LAlcott Williams, LL. D. 


The Evangelistic Note—Judith of Siti Caoeiibiate haemo Tragedy— Trend 
in Higher Education—The Concord Centenary—With the Pilgrims to Mecca—Congo Free State— 
John Van Buren, Politician—The Fugitive Blacksmith—In the Name of Liberty—Platonic Con- 
ception of Immortality—The Life of Reason—Quinton Hogg—Albert Durer—Walter Raleigh. 


Variety the Feature of New Novels (illustrated). . ....... .Norma K. Bright. 


Veranilda—The Golden Hope—The Marriage of William Ashe—Tommy Carteret—Pam—The 
Vicissitudes of Evangeline—Lady Penelope—The Opal—The Plum Tree—Billy Duane—Hurri- 
cane Island—The Monks’ Treasure. 


The Sky (poem) 


Important History and Sheite. ‘ 
The United States—Sydney Smith—The Life of a ‘Nightingale—The alee as He hs, 


Missionaries in Two Fields . , 
The Education of the Wage ations Sinreast of the in. 


For Nature Lovers . : 
Another Hardy Garden adn “Moths _ Butterflies. 


A New Philosophical Work 
The Art of Creation. 


When the Wilderness Calls . 
The Lure of the Labrador Wild. 


Fiction from Writers Old and New. 


The White Terror and the Red—The Master W re Ty wo Te netuine~The Lion’ s s Skin—The Port 
of Storms— The Smoke-Eaters— The Girl of La Gloria—Beyond Chance of Change—The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes—By the Queen’s Grace. 


Song from an Unfinished Drama (poem). ........... . . William Watson. 
Educational . : 

Best Selling Books. 

With the April Magazines . 

New Books and New Editions . 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


PRICE: sc PER COPY; soc A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 





Spring Announcements 


Christianity in Modern Japan 


By Pror. E. W. CLEMENT. Illustrated from photographs. 12mo. 








Prof. Ernest W. Clement is well known by his prior volume on the general character of Japan 
and the Japanese, ‘‘ A Handbook of Modern Japan.’’ In the present work the author has dealt 
especially with the religious condition of Japan. He begins with the change that came with the 
action of Commodore Perry in 1854. and shows how, from small beginnings, Christianity has gained 
a dominant influence in the Mikado’s empire. A brief sketch is given of each of the denominations, 
and its present status is well set forth. Tables of statistics are also included, and the work furnishes 
a handbook for the study of Japanese Christianity which can nowhere else be duplicated. 


The Young People’s Imitation of Christ 


By EpwarpD S. Evtis. 18mo. Two styles of binding: cloth and limp leather. 


To attempt to praise ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ’? would be like seeking to add brilliancy to the 
diamond. Other devotional works have come and gone, but this maintains its place. Mr. Ellis, 
realizing the excellence of this work, but at the same time certain elements in it not wholly adapted 
to the Protestant constituency, has given us a paraphrased edition in this book. He has to a 
considerable extent modernized the language, has eliminated the ascetic and sacerdotal elements, and 
thus has fitted it for circulation among our Protestant young people. We believe that this will be 
found one of the most useful and popular works of the season. 


The Appointed Way 


By Hope DARING. 16mo. 














Hope Daring, which is a mom de plume, has given us a graphic description of the characteristic 
influence and workings of the Seventh Day Advent Church. In this story it introduces us to a 
delightful farm home in western New York and shows how it was broken up by the coming in of the 
teachings of an Advent evangelist. The scene is then transferred to a town in Michigan, where the 


workings of this sect are fully developed. 


The South Wind and Other The Child and God 
Sermons By Rev. M. T. Lamp. 16mo. Paper. 


By T. HARwoop PatrTison, D.D. 12mo. This is a discussion of the proper treatment 
to be accorded to homeless children. The 















These sermons were brought together after : 
Doctor Pattison’s death in response to a very current system illustrated by the poorhouse, 
general demand for a work of this kind. They boarding out, etc., is discussed, and the adoption 
represent Doctor Pattison’s pulpit power for the in Christian homes of these orphaned little ones 
last twenty-five years of his life, and they cover is most eloquently advocated. Mr. Lamb is the 
a large area of Christian truth. They are superintendent of this work for the State of New 
characterized by his well-known vivacity of Jersey, and hi§ book ought to be a positive help 
style, his wide reading, his power of illustration, ina much needed philanthropy. 
and his deep sympathy with the variant 

Proverbs 






problems of human life and thought. 








By Pror. GEo. R. BERRY, of Colgate 

The Gospel of Mark University. Sve. , 

By Dr. JoHN A. BrRoapbus. &vo. This is one of the parts of the American Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament. Proverbs is a 
very difficult book on which to construct a com- 
mentary. It is, of course, aphoristic in style 
rather than argumentative and logical. Pro- 
the same style as the ‘‘ American Commentary fessor Berry, however, by his method of division 
on the New Testament,”’ hence will furnish an and grouping has to a certain extent overcome 


alternative volume on Mark. q).) wo aa this obstacle. 


FOR SALE AT WANAMAKER’S AND ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS 


Several years ago when the International Les- 
sons took up consecutively the Gospel of Mark, 
Doctor Broadus prepared the lessons for the 
Examiner. They are now to be published in 














PUBLISHED BY 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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“The child would sit for hours wondering why there was no 
gash across the face and no ugly blue spot on the throat ’’ 


Puke of love and mys- | 
uaa sterx~ Ohe time is to- 
ge day and the action 
‘ i is-rapid. Ghe figure . 
Bi, of Stephen Ravanel © 
g, ls one of the most 
.puman ever put into 
4 _Jiction and there are 
~at least two women 
% om the book who will 
a instantly win theaf -: 
=. fection of the reader. | 
= “Ohe Ravanels” isi” 
ia masterly-story of 
chpracter and life, 


t 


Pour | Ilhustrations By 
Sgr 


AerMour M. STONE 
Cloth $1.50 


GORDRARTY 


HARRIS DICKSON, the author of “The Ravanels”’ 
a novel of Southern life to-day—is a resident of 
Vicksburg, and has recently been made a Judge of 
the Municipal Court of that city. He is well known 
throughout the South as a member of the bar, a writer 
on legal subjects, and a novelist. He has already 
written several successful books. 


When writing .o auvertisness. please mentiou Bock News. 








Book News 





Little, Brown & Co.’s Early Spring Books 








‘© A Spell-binding Creation.’’ 


MYSTERIOUS 
MR. SABIN 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim, Author of ‘‘ Anna the Adventuress,’ etc. 





‘Those who love mystery, intrigue, and romance will delight 
in Mr. Oppenheim’s story. Not for long has as good a story of the 
kind been published, and the book is the more commendable 
because the literary quality of its construction has not been 
slighted.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Fourth Edition. Ilustrated, 397 pages, $1.50. 








MY LADY CLANCARTY Author af “On the Red Stalrcase,"” ete 


A gallant romance founded on the trve story of the beautiful Elizabeth Spencer, who married the 
Jacobite Earl of Clancarty. Illustrated in tint by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, $1.50. 


0 THE FI | G LI E By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
» and HAMILTON BROCK FULLER 
A South African romance with a brave Canadian trooper for the hero, and a charming English girl 
for the heroine. Frontispiece. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL — BY CRANE MEW'G, NASON 


A powerful American novel dealing with the beginnings of Orange growing in California ty 
2 


irrigation. i2mo. $1.50. 
A PRINCE OF LOVERS By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Chancellor,”’ etc. 

A romantic novel of the first order, with a heroine worth fighting for. IMustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
PSYC H he A Romance of the Reign of Tiberius. By WALTER S. CRAMP 


A faithful portrayal of Rome of the pericd, with a beautiful Greek darcing maiden for the heroine. 
Illustrated. i2mo. $1.50. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNICH By MABEL W. DANIELS 


Impressions of a Music student, interwoven with a typically German love story. 12mo. $1.25. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


Author of ‘*‘ Power Through Repose,’ ‘‘ As a Matter of Course,’’ etc. 





Miss Call’s first book, ‘‘ Power Through Rerose,’’ brought rest and strength to thcusances 
of nervously exhausted men and women and in her new book, ‘‘The Freeccm ot Life,’”’ the gcspel 
of orderly living is preached with equal success. 


12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.33. 











Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





4 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


A FEW SPRING BOOKS 


New Book by New Work by New Novel by 


H. G. WELLS F. HOPKINSON ROBERT 
GRANT 


THE 
ORCHID 


ROBERT GRANT 


Twelve Stories | 4 _— 
t Close Range | The Orchid 
and A Dream The best work Mr. ng A brilliant study of American 


‘ ‘ has ever done i 
Remarkable stories: comic, socity 


tragic and prophetic I/lustrated : M/lustrated in Color 


$1.50 $1.50 $1.25 


Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON 


A companion volume to the successful ‘‘ Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife”’ 
$2.50 net (postage 20 cents) 


Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


Illuminating critical studies of modern revolutionary playwrights 
$1.50 net (postage 13 cents) 


READY IN APRIL 


Following the Sun Flag’ By JOHN Fox, Jr. 


A vivid and entertaining account of experiences in Tokio and Manchuria 
$1.25 net (postage extra) 


Italian Backgrounds By EDITH WHARTON 


Delightful essays on phases of Italy overlooked by the conventional tourist 
Illustrated. $2.50 net (postage extra) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons . . New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 5 





Book News 


ITHREE NEW NOVELS 


“Tt is to be doubt- | JUST PUBLISHED | A Book Among 











ed if Kipling ever a Thousand.” 
got the soul out of —Daily Mirror. 





his East and showed 
it all palpitating to 
the world, as Mr. 


| “We are Spell- 
Hichens has s 


bound to Know the 


Issue.” —Paunch. 


“Overtops Ordi- 


nary Praise.” 


moned forth the 
Spirit of the Saha- 
ra.” —WN. Y. Globe. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


By ROBERT HICHENS 





—Daily Telegram. 





Author of ‘‘The Woman with the Fan,’’ ‘‘ Felix,’’ etc. 
A Story of Old London Bridge and READY IN APRIL 
the Court of Good Queen Bess : 
BY THE S 
wane of the 


QUEEN’S WORLD 
GRACE By ACNES and 


ECERTON CASTLE 
By VIRNA SHEARD Profusely Illustrated 


Now Running Serially in ‘‘ The Saturday 
Evening Post” 


Illustrated by J. E. McBURNEY 





Each 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
5 and 7, East (6th Street, - - - New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


The Sunday School Times says : 
*“*THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


REVISED BIBLE 


is the standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.’’ Dr. Price, 
of the Chicago University, calls it “ The 


Most Perfect English Bible in Existence.’’ 


It was produced 290 years after the King James Version was issued and 
contains the combined results of all the patient study and research of linguists and 


Biblical students of three centuries. 


Published in over 70 styles—text alone, text with maps, reference editions, teachers’ editions—on 
ordinary paper, or on Nelson’s famous India Paper. Prices, 35c.10 $12. Teachers’ Editions, $2.25 
to $10. Pulpit Edition, $12 to $22. New Testament alone, 15§¢c. to $2.50. 


We also publish the King James Version in over 400 different styles. 


Nelson’s Prayer Books and Hymnals 


are beautifully and substantially bound in all kinds of leather, and clearly printed 
from various sizes of type, on fine white paper and Nelson’s India Paper, with and 
without illustrations, 

The Oblong Editions on India Paper are dainty and unique and make 
exquisite gifts. 

We also publish Prayer Books and Prayer and Hymnal sets in White 
Morocco, White Calf and Ivory for the Marriage ceremony. 


ALTAR SERVICES 


A book containing all the services read at the altar, conforming to the 
Standard Prayer Book of 1892, and arranged with special regard for the 
convenience of the celebrant. 10 bandsome binding. Prices $6 to $15. 


A New Epoch in Bookmaking 


The contents of two large books are contained in one small, richly bound volume, without 
reducing the size of the type. The works of the best authors in 


complete in 3 N ELSON : S % S Old Style 
; 4 Two 
’ ( ; Volumes 


Type Same Size 
in Both 


have never been obtainable in a form so elegant--in fact, nothing like the New Century Library has ever 

been produced. This result is secured by the use of Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest opaque printing 

paper known. Large novels formerly requiring two bulky volumes are issued in one handsome book, 

not thicker than a monthly magazine and of pocket size—61{x4l4 inches, yet the size of the type is not 

reduced. This library contains the complete works of 

DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT, and selected works of the best authors. 

The bindings are handsome, the paper beautiful, and the type large and clear. The size is so con- 

venient that it is a pleasure to read the standard novels, even if you have already read them. 


Prices—$1.00, $1.25, $1.50—according to the style of binding. 
NEW VOLUMES ARE CONSTANTLY BEING ADDED. SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, new ‘York 


When writing te advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


BRENTANO’S OFFER 
An EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO Buy nest 
The Century Library of Music AS 
PADEREWSKI ae) 


Twenty VoLuMEs HaAtr Leatruer Baianvpine 


EpitvtTeEeb B y 





( The best music ever written for the Piano. © The reading matter forms the 
| most remarkable collection of articles by great composers ever brought together. 

CONTAINS { © 1600 pages of Music. Music Lessons. A valuable music lesson by an 
| eminent teacher in each volume. The illustrations are on a marvelous scale. 
| Among them being photogravure portraits of great musicians. 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For a limited time we are offering THe Century Lisrary or Music at 
the special price of $39.00 per set. Payable at the rate of $3.00 per 
month. Entire Set delivered on first payment, or $37.00 cash with order. 
An unusual feature of the present offer is that the entire work will be sent 
for five days’ inspection Free of Charge—subject to return if not desired. 


BREN TANO’S, 5 Union Square, New York 


TABLE TALK 


is the American Authority upon Culinary Topics and Table Fashions 





It teaches the Art of Good Cooking, of Wise and Economical We submit a few extracts from letters, such as are received 
Living. It gives the Newest Recipes, Latest ‘Table Decora- daily at Tance TAvk office: 

tions, Proper Menus for all Special Occasions in the Home, 

Its Illustrations of New Dishesare suited to every-day service, “I could not keep house without Tapte ‘T'ALK.’’—Mrs. 
and do not exceed in expense or skill in preparation the ability W.S. M., New York City. 


of every woman who wishes to make tempting the home table. a px ; : 
‘*TapLe TALK is a book all dainty housekeepers should 


have.’'—Harriet S., Toronto, Can. 


“IT would rather be without a new bonnet than my be- 
loved Taste Tack.’’—Mrs. M, A. W., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 


‘« A more delightful and instructive little volume would be 
difficult to find.’”"—Mrs, H. D. J., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


**T could not do without Tase TALk if there were nothing 
in it but the advertisements,””-—Mrs. W. O. R., Syracuse, 
New York. 


“*T can truly say for your magazine that it has been my 
household guide for the five years past.’’—H. B. M., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


‘** | have found in the first year of my married life my best 
friend and adviser in Tasie Tack.’’—Mrs. W. E. A., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


‘““Tas_e TALK speaks for itself to every housekeeper in- 
terested in her business,’’—E, C. T., San Francisco, Cal, 








. BRIDESMAID LUNCHEON 


Taste TALK gives a Menu for each meal every day in the 
year with instructions how to prepare them. IT 1S THE IDEAL 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, Its information is reliable. 


One Dollar per Year Three Months 25cts. Single Copy 10 cts. 


“« Practical housekeeping is not a success without TABLE 
Tack,’’—Mrs, O. L., Lyons, Iowa. 


‘*T must tell you that my admiration for and confidence 
in TasLe TALK increases with each issue.’’,—Mrs. R. H. W., 
Sheffield, Alabama 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 77%, 4eicipiia, psee" 


8 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book Wewe 


FROM JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 


Poet, Novelist, Critic. 


A Biographical and Critical Study by James DouGLAS. 


WITH LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE, MEREDITH, WHISTLER, 
THE ROSSETTIS, BRET HARTE, ETC. 
Profusely illustrated in photogravure and half-tone. 


8vo. 


$3.50 net 


Times Saturday Review: ‘This enthusiastic biographer strikes the personal note strongly and 
warmly, and his book is very readable.’’ 
New York Globe: ‘One of the most delightful yolumes in a year that was especidlly rich in 


biography.’’ 


THE LIFE 
OF CERVANTES 
By A. F. Calvert 


Author of ‘‘ Impressions of Spain,” 
and “ The Alhambra,”’ With num- 
erous Illustrations, Portraits, Title 
Pages, &c. 


8vo. $1.25 net 


A Tercentenary Memorial of Don 


Quixote, 


A PRINCE TO 
ORDER 
A NOVEL 
By Charles Stokes Wayne 
12mo. $1.50 


The adventures of an involuntary pre- 
tender to the throne of an imaginary 
kingdom, 


THE WOMEN OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
FAMILY 


By Mrs. Mary Rose 


Curator of Shakespeare's Birthplace 
at Stratford-on-Avon _ Illustrated. 


i6mo. 50 cents net 


OTIA 


By Armine Thomas Kent 
With two portraits, 
i2mo. $1.25 net 


A book of delightful essays in crit- 
icism. 


DAUMIER AND CAVARNI 


The Createst of French Humorous 


Draughtsmen 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


With upwards of twenty Photogravures and Col- 
or Plates and 100 Black-and-White Reproductions. 
With an Essay on Daumier by HENRI FRANTZ 
and an Essay on Gavarni by OCTAVE UZANNE. 


Cloth, $3.00 net 


Large 4to. 
Wrappers $2.00 


JOHN LANE 


When writing to advertisers 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF R.S. HAWKER 


SOMETIME VICAR OF MORWENSTOW 
By his Son-in-law, C. £. Byles 


With numerous illustrations by J, Ley 
PETHYBRIDGE and others 


Svo. $5.00 net 


Containing much new material, 
newly discovered letters of Haw- 
ker's and an account of Tenny- 
son’s visit to Morwenstow in 
1848, and his conversation with 
the Vicar. 


WITH 
THE PILCRIMS TO 
MECCA 
THE GREAT PILCRIMACE, 
A. H. 1319; A. D. 1902 
By Hadji Khan, M. R. A.AS., 


Special Correspondent of the Morning Post, 
and Wilfrid Sparroy 


With an introduction by Pror. VAMBERY. 


8vo. $3.50 net 


Illustrated from the Pilgrim's Photo- 
graphs, 


NAPOLEON: 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and 


BOOKS AND 
PERSONALITIES 


By H. W. Nevinson 
$1.25 net 


Included in these essays and stud- 


i2mo. 


ies is a notable appreciation of Heine. 


CONSTANCE 
WEST 
A NOVEL 
By E. R. Punshon 
$1.50. 


A picture of life in the wilds of 


12mo. 


Canada —a tale of the course of 
jealousy. 


ECOMET 


By E. G. 0. 
i2mo. $1.25 net 


The book talk of a book lover. 


SUPER 
FLUMINA 


Angling Observations of a Coarse 
Fisherman. 


i2mo. $1.25 net 


The First Phase 


Youth of Bonaparte. !769-1793. 


net, 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


By Oscar Browning 


The youth and upbringing of the first Napo- 
leon has never before been attempted in detail 
and the undertaking by such an eminent author- 
ity as Mr. Browning will be welcomed by all 
interested in the great emperor. 


8vo. With Portraits. $2.00 net 


NEw YORK 


please mention Book News. 





Book News 


HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


Told for YOUNG AND OLD 
by Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


A Veritable ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ of Entertainment. Containing 
168 Complete Illustrated Stories, telling the whole 
story of the Bible in connected form. 


DR. Hurlbut has long been associated with, 

and Director of the Sunday School work 
of one of the largest denominations, and he has 
been more closely associated with the Chau- 
tauqua movement than any other man. This 
book will appeal to children, parents, ministers, 
and teachers. 

‘¢It is a needed and original work. Not an imitation.’’—CurisTIAN 
ApvocaTE, New York. 


‘*The best book of its kind, and that kind the most important.’’ 
—Rev. James A. Worven. 


JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT ‘‘Written by a master hand, directed by a master mind.’’—Rev. 
Russet: H. Conwe ct. 


8vo. Cloth. 750 Pages. 16 Color Plates. 262 Halftone Engravings. Price, $1.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 


DAINTIES 


ed j 5 

Mrs. Rorer’s latest book. About as mannan | ag JON 
useful and valuable a little book as —— 
could well be imagined. Among the ee GRAND VAS 
contents are Appetizers, Fruit and sims, | Highest Award 
Vegetable Cocktails, Small Cakes, ae WORLD'S FAIR 
Simple Candies, Dainties in place of | q i) ST.LOUIS 
Cakes, Desserts, Frozen Puddings, ‘ 


Ice-cream Sauces, etc. Cloth, 35 ~ be WE BSTER'S 
cents net; by mail, 38 cents. 

You must je ite Mrs. Rorer’s | N TE R NAT LOMB 
NEW Cook Book. If you do not ==» DICTIONARY geass gas 


have it, get one. You will be repaid aeeuanie a die Amaare 
a thousand-fold. Look one over the WITH 

next time you are in your bookstore. || 25,000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 
Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net ; Boe eee eaten 
postage, 20 cents. Any bookseller Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 

has it, or you can send to us. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles.” Also illustrated pamphlets. 
10 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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G.&6C. MERRIAM CO. 
Pubiishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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+ epanieanate SURVIVOR’S STORY ‘ 
THE LURE OF THE 
The Lure «. Labrador Wild | SQUGEUNiye):a\uian 


DILLON WALLACE by DILLON WALLACE 


“One of the most graphic and moving stories of adventure that we have 
everread. The story tells itself, and is as dramatic and devout as it is 
pathetic. Here is a record that holds one, as fiction never would, of suffer- 
ing faced and heroism shown, for an ideal that failed, by men who did not 
fail each other."'"—New York Evening Sun. 

“The romance of exploration has, perhaps, seldom been so fascinatingly 
presented. It is the chronicle of high, noble purpose and achievement — 
it appeals to the finest, best and most virile in man."—Review of Revie 

“4 remarkable story, and we are much mistaken if it does not hnenial a 
classic among tales of exploration '"—New York Sun. 
its naked truth more of human interest than scores of 
—Chicago 


Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, Cloth, net $1.50. 


“Possesses in 
volumes of imaginative adventure and romance of the wild.’ 
Evening Post. 


THIRD EDITION IN THREE WEEKS. 


The Harvest of the Sea 


A tale of both sides of the Atlantic. 
Illustrated, Cloth, net $1.co WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


A vivid story in which fact is presented in fiction form of the Deep sea 
Fisherman's life on the Dogger banks in the North Sea and off the Coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. Full of heroic adventure in which men 
count not their lives dear.—''This also is the price of fish.” 


Doctor Luke 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


ait the 
FpiBeI NG EXPEDITION 


CONDUCTED 


LEONIDAS FiupBarD. JR. 


17 I-tustTRATIONS:- - 3 Maps- 


4 FIRST NOVEL OF THE FIRST RANK 


DOCTOR LUKE 


Third F:dttton 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


“There is enough power in this 


“Beyond a peradventure ranks as 
one of the most remarkable novels 
issued in 1904. Stands out so promi- 
nently in the year's fictiqa that 
there is little likelihood of its being 
overshadowed by any of its com- 
peers. The verdict may be left to 
the reader without any fear. 

—Current Literature. 


little volume to magnetise a dozen 
of the popular novels of this win- 
ter “— Saturday Evening Post. 


“Since Thackeray wrote the last 
words of Col. Newcome, nothing 
finer has been written than the 
parting scene where Skipper 
Tommy Lovejoy answers the last 
call.""—Punch (London). 


Dr. Grenfell’s Parish: 


The Deep Sea Fisherman 


Illustrated, 1r2mo, Cloth, net $1.00. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


The author of Dr. Luke has yet to put his facile pen to better purpose than 
in this photographic portraiture of Dr. Grenfell and his deep sea fisherfolk. 


As The New York Sun 


missionary, 


says, 


‘this Oxford 


promoter of industry. magistrate, physician, 


is master seaman, 
and helpful 


man 


friend of every fisherman on the Labrador coast.” 


The Prospector 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

“It far surpasses its predecessors. 
A novel so tense that one grinds his 
teeth lest the sinews should snap, 
ere the strain is released.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


Fourth Edition 
105,000 
By RALPH CONNOR 
‘‘More plot and action than in his 
previous books. Practice has im- 
proved his skill, without impairing 
the freshness of his style.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A Million of Black Rock, Sky Pilot, Glengarry, etc., Sold 


The White Peril «. Far East 


12mo, Cloth, net $1.00, 


By SYDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 


Author of ‘“* Evolution of the Japanese.” 


The conclusions presented in this volume were gained from extended 
intimate acquaintance and conversation with Japanese men of affairs, with 


whom the author was in daily contact. 
their progressive civilization, 


the white race, 


He finds that the aggressiveness of 
the white man's greedy 


dreams of Oriental Empire, his haughty domineering spirit, are as real a 
cause of the war as the direct economic problems. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


When writing to advertisers. 


Chicago, 63 Washington St. 


please mention 


X The LABRADOR 


Henry van Dyke says 

“‘It is a real book, founded on truth 
and lighted with imagination, well 
worth reading and rememberiug.” 


The N. Y. Globe says 

** May easily be placed as one of the 
half dozen uotable Americav novels 
of the season.”’ 


Third Edition 


author of 


THE SKY PILOT 
:BLACK ROCK: 
THE MAN FROM 


Fourth Edition oe 
Completing 105,000 Copies $1.50 
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A Diary from Dixie 


By MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT. Being her Diary from 
November, 1861, to August, 1865 Edited by IsaBeLia 
D. MarTIN and Myrta Lockett Avary. _ Illustrated. 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50 net; postage additional. 


Mrs. Chesnut was the most brilliant woman that the South has ever 
produced, and the charm of her writing is such as to make all Southerners 
proud and all Northerners envious. She was the wife of James Chesnut, Jr., 
who was United States Senator from South Carolina from 1859 to 1861, and 
acted as an aid to President Jefferson Davis, and was subsequently a Brigadier- 
General in the Confederate Army. Thus it was that she was intimately 
acquainted with all the foremost men in the Southern cause. 

No other memoirs or reminiscences that have ever been written equal 
these in charm. They afford an intimate view of a patrician, high-bred, 
refined, charitable woman of the world with a delightful sense of humor, and 
an artistic appreciation of all that is good in literature and in men. 


The Port of Storms 


By ANNA McCLURE SCHOLL, author of “The Law 
of Life.’ 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


Is Pride stronger than Love? Is Love stronger than Faith? Can 
Love forgive a breach of Faith caused by Love, and fail to forgive a breach 
of Faith caused by Pride? All these questions are handled in this book in 
the feverish atmosphere of modern New York, where a beautiful girl abandons 
all the fruits of Love for the elusive satisfaction of social power. 

Olivia Winwood is a remarkable heroine. The secret of her failure 
in life is that she has too much will power and mentality for an independent 
girl with unbounded wealth at her command. One is glad at the last that the 


hero returns to his former love. 


D. Appleton G Company 
Publishers’ - - - New York 
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The New Macmillan Publications 


POEMS OF MARKED ORIGINALITY 
Mr. William J. Neidig’s The First Wardens 


This little book does not echo other poets nor construct minor melodies out of the customary themes 
and imagery. It is of unusual quality and promise both in poetic imagination and literary style. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net (postage roc.) 


A GUIDE TO THE INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
Dr. Hanchett’s The Art of the Musician 


This is just the book for those who love music enough to wish to know more of what a composer is 
aiming at and to find ground for a fair judgment of his results. It is illustrated with many musical 
quotations. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 13.) 


A BIOGRAPHY OF RARE INTEREST 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Chatham 


It is not often that the life story of a man of such rare personal ascendency is told by such a master of 
lucid narrative. Historically, too, the life of William Pitt is of interest to every American who recalls 
his friendship for our Colonies. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net postage 9c.) 


LECTURES ON THE MODERN SCIENCE OF HISTORY 
Professor Lamprecht’s What is History? 


The remarkable learning and the striking ideas set forth in Professor Lamprecht’s recent lectures in 
this country make this little book an exceptional contribution to the advance of the modern science 
of history. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 9c.) 


A WONDERFULLY HELPFUL, SUGGESTIVE BOOK 
Dr. Emile Javal’s On Becoming Blind 


This little book is at once so wise and so comprehending that it has an almost pathetic charm. It was 
written after the great French oculist had himself become totally blind. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage roc.) 


A HANDBOOK BASED ON THE ENGLISH. BIBLE 


Mr. Charles Sears Baldwin's How to Write 


Comment on the debt due to the English Bible for the cultivation of purity of style is frequent. This 
analysis of its high value by Professor Baldwin, of Yale University, is practical and illuminating. 
Fifty cents net (postage 8c.) 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 
Colonel R. C. Goff’s Florence 


Some Tuscan cities, described by Clarissa Goff, and illustrated with seventy-three full-page plates in the 
colors of the original paintings by Col. Goff. Together paintings and text reproduce the rural and urban 
scenes of the country whose name more than any other fires the imagination of the would-be traveler. 
Cloth, demy Svo, decorated cover, gilt tops, $6.00 net 

t 


‘NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Sidney R. Kennedy’s The Lodestar 


is an uncommonly attractive love story, full of sparkling dialogue, amusing without being trashy, an 
ideal book to read aloud. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Shafer’s Beyond Chance of Change 


gives genuine delight to those who can appreciate the restful charm of its picture of happy child life 
among the open-hearted, high-minded life of the village folk in ‘‘ The Day Before Yesterday."’ 


Cloth, 81.50 
Mr. Robert H. Fuller’s The Golden Hope 


isa‘‘simply ripping good story " of three adventurous Greeks who helped young Alexander the Great 
conquer the world before he was thirty Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Hammond's The Master-Word 


is a story of Southern life to-day, and the ‘‘ New York Evening Post” praises it so highly as to class it as 
‘‘one of the only two books ever written which adequately interpret ’’ certain phases of that life 
Cloth, $1.50 
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THE FUGITIVE 
BLACKSMITH 


By CHARLES D. STEWART 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich says: 
“It is a deliciously fresh story with 
a rich vein of humor running through 
it. Stumpy’s intermittent narrative is 
as ingenious and delightful as any of 
Scheherazade’s in the 
‘Thousand and One 
Nights.’ ”’ 







Frontispiece, 

12mo, The 

32! pages, . 

$1.50 Biography 


Autobiography of 














CONSTANCE 
TRESCOT 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
Author of **Hugh Wynne,’ \ a. 


Dr. Mitchell’s latest and greatest story 


—‘‘a masterpiece,’’ says one of Amer- 


ica’s ablest critics. It follows a young 
Northern couple in the South just 
after the Civil War, devel- 
oping a situation of tre- 
mendous strength 
and one unique 
in literature. 
12mo, 384 






of the 
Season 





\ 


ANDREW D. WHITE 


This is one of the most interestin biographies ever written. 
g 


Dr. White has led a wonderful 


life —a life which has come in close personal contact with the greatest men of the century and 


which has touched upon many interests: ed 


ucation, politics, statecraft, diplomacy, literature. 


In two handsome volumes of 600 pages each; five photograv- 


ure portraits of the author. 


THE 
SMOKE-EATERS 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 





The New York ‘“Globe”’ says: 

‘*Here are men as real as Kipling’s ‘Soldiers 
Three.’ . . . Rarely does one read a book 
in which human strength and human weakness 
are so capitally portrayed. Seldom in the pages 
of fiction is it so impressively brought home to 
one how heroism and folly can shade into one 
another.”’ 

Frontispiece, 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 





READY SOON 


SANDY 


By the Author of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch’’ 


Illustrated by Jacobs 


16mo, 335 pages, $1.00. 


Price $7.50 net, postage extra. 





IN THE NAME 
OF LIBERTY 


A New Story of the Terror 
By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of ** Arrows of the Almighty”? 


John Luther Long says: 

“*Don’t send me another story as fascinating 
as that. It has demoralized me. For here I 
am at three o’clock on Sunday morning, with 
every minute capabie of sixfold use, finishing 


that book.’’ Frontispiece by 
Castaigne,!2mo,406 pages, $1.50. 


READY SOON 





WOODMYTH AND FABLE 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Author of 
‘‘The Biography of a Grizzly,”’ etc. 
Il!ustrated by author 
16mo, 181 pages, $1.25 net. 






THE CENTURY CO6O., Union Square, New York. 
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the Condescension of 


By Agnes 


6 LENT my umbrella,” said my friend, 
“to my cousin Maria. [ was com- 
pelled to lend it to her,because she 

could not leave my house in the rain with- 
out it. | was attached to that umbrella, 
and | tried to make it as clear as the amen- 
ities of language permitted that I expected 
it returned. Maria said patronizingly that 
she hated to have strange umbrellas litter- 
ing the house, which gave me a momentary 
gleam of hope. Two months later I saw 
it in the hands of her ten-year-old son, 
who was being marshalled with his broth- 
ers and sisters to dancing school. In the 
first joyful flash of recognition, | ventured 
to observe: ‘Oswald, that is my umbrella 
you are carrying; whereupon Maria said 
still more patronizingly than before: ‘Oh! 
ves, don’t you remember?” (as if reproach- 
ing me for my forgetfulness), ‘vou gave 
it to me that Saturday I lunched with you 
and it rained so hard. The boys use it 
for school. Where there are children, you 
can’t have too many old umbrellas on hand. 
They lose them so fast.’ She spoke,” said 
my friend impressively, ‘as if she were 
harboring my umbrella from pure kind- 
ness of heart, and because she did not like 
to hurt my feelings by sending it back to 
me. She made a virtue of giving it 
shelter.” 

This is the splendid arrogance which has 
placed the borrower, as Charles Lamb dis. 
covered long ago, among the great ones of 
the earth, among those whom their breth- 
ren serve. Lamb loved to contrast the “in- 
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Borrowers 
Repplier 


stinctive sovereignty,” the open, generous 
benhomie of the man who borrows with 
the “lean and suspicious” aspect of the 
man who lends. He stood lost in admira- 
tion before the great borrowers of the 
world,—Alcibiades, Falstaff, Steele and 
Sheridan; an incomparable quartette, to 
which Leigh Hunt would make a worthy 
hfth.. Indeed, all the characteristic qual- 
ities of the race were united in Leigh 
Hunt, as in no other single representative. 
Falstaff was the prince of good fellows. 
So was Sheridan, and a wit to boot. Steele 
was the most lovable of men. But Leigh 
Hunt combined in the happiest manner a 
readiness to extract favors with a con- 
firmed habit of never acknowledging the 
smallest obligation for them. He is a shin- 
ing example of the condescending bor- 
rower, of the man who permits his friends 
to relieve his necessities as a pleasure to 
themselves, who rides lightly through deep 
currents on other people’s shoulders, and 
who never dreams of gratitude or loyalty. 
It would be interesting to calculate the 
amount of money which Leigh Hunt's ac- 
quaintances contributed to his support in 
life. Shelley, we know, gave him at one 
time fourteen hundred pounds, an amount 
the poet could ill spare, but which was in- 
stantly swallowed up in a misty ocean of 
liabilities. Lord Byron, generous at first, 
wearied of his position in Hunt's commis- 
sariat, and definitely withdrew. His with- 
drawal was doubtless inconvenient, and 
has been sharply criticised. For some rea- 
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son, never legitimately explained, Byron’s 
friends always held themselves entitled to 
dispose of his income. If they did not 
want it themselves, they knew of others 
who did. When “The Siege of Corinth” 
was published, Rogers and Sir James 
Mackintosh wrote him genially, proposing 
that he should give six hundred pounds— 
two-thirds of the purchase money—to 
William Godwin, who was then—as ever— 
“in difficulties.” Byron, being in difficul- 
ties himself, paid his own debts instead of 
Godwin’s, and was branded as mercenary 
forever. 


These are the magnificent aspects of 
borrowing, its splendid insolences, its 
stately condescensions. The same spirit 
holds good in trivial matters, in the in- 
conspicuous appropriation of umbrellas, 
walking-sticks, and books. The library of 
Lucullus was, we are told, “open to all,” 
and it would be interesting to know how 
many precious manuscripts remained in 
his possession. Richard Heber, that most 
princely of collectors, so well understood 
the perils of his position that he met them 
bravely by buying three copies of every 
book,—one for show, one for use, and one 
for the service of his friends. The posi- 
tion of the show book seems rather melan- 
choly, but perhaps it replaced in time the 
borrowed volume. Heber’s generosity 
has been nobly praised by Scott, who con- 
trasts the hard-heartedness of other biblio- 
philes, those “gripple” owners who pre- 
ferred holding on to their treasures, with 
his friend’s careless liberality. 


“Thy volumes, open as thy heart, 

Delight, amusement, science, art, 

To every ear and eye impart. 

Yet who, of all who thus employ them, 
Can, like the owner’s self, enjoy them?” 


The “gripple” niggards might have 
pleaded feebly in their own behalf that 
they could not all afford to spend, like 
Heber, a hundred thousand pounds in the 
purchase of books, and that an occasional 
reluctance to part with some hard-earned, 
hard-won volume might be pardoned, if it 
could never be replaced. Lamb aptly com- 
pares a man who is rash enough to praise 
his books before a possible borrower to 
a lover who extolls the beauty of his mis- 
tress before a formidable rival; and the 


News 


heaviest curse he launches at the nead of a 
grievous ill-doer is, “May he lend a third 
volume, before he has finished the second, 
to a friend who shall lose it.” 

This formidable anathema offsets that 
wayward utterance, “Books belong with 
the highest propriety to those who under- 
stand ‘em best,”—a phrase which has been 
too often quoted in defence of depreda- 
tions that Lamb would have scorned to 
commit. By this ruling, Garrick’s books 
belonged rather to Johnson than to Gar- 
rick,—a point which could never be set- 
tled satisfactorily between the two friends, 
and which went near to wrecking their 
friendship. Garrick loved books with the 
chilly yet imperative love of a collector. 
Johnson loved them as he loved his own 
soul. Garrick took pride in their immacu- 
late sumptuousness, in their unstained vir- 
ginal splendor. Johnson gathered them 
to his heart with scant regard for outward 
magnificence, for the glories of calf and 
vellum. Garrick bought books. Johnson 
borrowed them. Each considered he had 
the prior right to the objects of his legiti- 
mate affection. We, looking back with 
softened hearts, are fain to think that we 
should hold our volumes doubly dear if 
they had lain for a space by Johnson's 
humble fireside ; if he had pored over them 
at three o’clock in the morning, and had 
left the imprint of that ‘observant thumb” 
(Johnson, his mark) upon many a spotless 
page. But it is hardly fair to blame Gar- 
rick for not dilating with these emotions. 
Every grease spot, every spattering of 
snuff upon his stately folios hurt him too 
sorely for endurance. The time came 
when he refused to lend, and one set of 
sympathies between livelong friends was 
broken rudely and forever. “The history 
of book-collecting,” says a caustic critic, 
“is a history relieved but rarely by acts of 
pure and undiluted unselfishness.” This 
is true, but are there not virtues so heroic 
that plain human nature can hardly hope 
to compass them? 

There is something piteous in the un- 
availing efforts of reluctant lenders to save 
their property from depredation. They 
place their reliance upon feeble makeshifts 
that never vet were known to stay the bor- 
rower’s hand. They have their names and 
addresses engraved on foolish little plates, 
which, riveted to their umbrellas, they 
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think will suffice to insure the return of 
these too useful articles. As well might the 
lowland farmers have engraved their 
names and addresses on the collars of their 
grazing flocks, in the hope that mountain 
raiders would respect these symbols of 
ownership. The history of book-plates is 
largely the history of borrower versus 
lender. The sanguine mind is wont to 
believe that a distinctive mark, irrevocably 
attached to every volume, will ensure per- 
manent possession. I have heard people 
say as much before they learned their 
error. It has even happened that some 
churlish maxim, like “Loan oft loses both 
itself and friend,” has been engraved upon 
the plate, by way of discouragement to 
marauders. When I was a girl, I had ac- 
cess to a slender and well-chosen library 
(not greatly exceeding Montaigne’s four- 
score volumes), each book enriched with 
a quaint device of scaly serpent guarding 
the apples of Hesperides. Beneath the ap- 
ples was the Johnsonian motto (Johnson- 
ian in form, not substance)’, “Honour and 
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Obligation demand the prompt return of 
borrowed Books.” These words—I was 
very young—ate into my soul all the time 
I was reading. Doubts as to the exact 
nature of “prompt return’ made me pain- 
fully uncertain as to whether a day, a week, 
or a month were the prescribed limit. But 
other borrowers were less sensitive, and 
I have reason to believe that—books being 
a rarity in that small Southern town— 
most of the volumes were eventually ab- 
sorbed by the gaping shelves of neighbors. 
Perhaps even now—their generous owner 
long since dead—these antiquated copies 
of Elia, of Herrick, of Byron and Sir 
Thomas Browne may still be found buried 
in dusty and forgotten corners, like the 
gems that magpies hide. 

It is vain to struggle with fate, with the 
elements, and with the borrower. “Lend 
therefore cheerfully, O man ordained to 
lend. When thou seest the proper author- 
ity coming, meet it smilingly, as it were 
half-way.” Resistance to an appointed 
force is but a foolish waste of strength. 


Forsaken 


By Clarence H. Urner 


HE day is dead; and ashen Heaven is blank 
Of sun, or moon, or cloud, and hard as steel, 
And seems far-off and cold, deaf to appeal 
Of misery, or to blessings warm and frank. 
The air smites chill; amidst the bushes rank 
Hide huddling birds, without their evening meal ; 
Amidst high weeds the shivering cattle kneel, 
Or seek the shelter of some neighboring bank. 
O black imperious Night of dread suspense, 
Has God, in truth, forsaken land and skies, 
That Heaven seems emptied of His kingly sway, 
And earth engulfed in Stygian darkness dense ? 
3ut no. Not moon, not star makes God, nor rise 
Of lordly sun. He reigned ere birth of day. 





The Life and Career of Hans 


Christian Andersen 


It is only fitting that April 2, of this year, which marks the centenary anni- 
versary of the birth of Hans Christian Andersen, the famous Danish writer of 
fairy-stories, should be remembered among the hosts of readers, who, as chil- 
dren, have devoured his tales, lived and thrived upon them, as it were, and who, 
as men and women still feel the force of the unique personality that pervades 
them. Hans Andersen, whose life was so full of incident and interest and 
whose character, despite its numerous faults, was so replete with tenderness and 
humor. is to be recalled only with appreciation and gratitude. His was a mind 
so large in its imaginative capacity that its possessor could summon forth with 
the very power of the “tinder-box,” it would seem, a whole multitude of pixies 
and elves and fairy creatures and could make chairs and darning-needles and what- 
ever other inanimate objects he chose, speak with the convincing force and ap- 
peal of things veritably human. It is now one hundred years since Andersen 
was born and thirty years since he died, but his tales have become classic and 


the demand for them shows no diminution. 


OMEONE has called Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen the first “child au- 
thor,” the “first child who contrib- 

uted to literature.” Doubtless, among 
the thousands of little friends to whom 





ANDERSEN’S BIRTHPLACE—ODENSE 


the “Ugly Duckling” and the dogs with 
eyes like teacups, mill-wheels and towers 
have become living, proximate beings, 
ever-present companions of the nursery, 
the aptitude of this description might be 
verified. Andersen by no means loved 
children with the passion that might very 
naturally be presupposed, but his inher- 
ent qualities were such as touch most 
closely the attributes of childhood and in 
spite of himself he stands on a plane with 
the children, so that they understand him 
perfectly, feel with him and approve of 


him. 


As Dr. Georg Brandes, probably the 
most appreciative of Andersen’s critics, 
has said, Hans Andersen never grew up. 
It was almost as if his development along 
certain lines had been arrested, so child- 
like in his simplicity, so essentially child- 
like in his vision, did he remain, even to 
the day of his death. 

Andersen did not set out to be a writer 
of fairy-tales. He had aspirations far 
higher. Like Charles Reade, he loved the 
theatre and the drama, and determined to 
write for the stage. How miserably he 
failed in this chosen vocation was a fact 
that the author himself never realized, 
and the petulance and peevishness with 
which he was wont to regard his adverse 
critics and even the public, for that mat- 
ter, when his plays met with the ill-success 
that was inevitable, would be contemptible 
were it not so pathetic. 

Hans Christian Andersen was a native 
of Denmark, and was born April 2, 1805, 
in the town of Odense, on the Island of 
Funen. His father was a cobbler, poor 
but of a rather intellectual turn and in 
many respects a really independent thinker. 
His mother, on the other hand, was a 
light, frivolous dame, who in later years 
found only an unsatisfactory joy in living 
through close companionship with the 
bottle. As a child Andersen was permit- 
ted to do practically as he pleased. Sensi- 
tive and inclined to timidity, and none 
too energetic, he made little or no progress 
at school, and home discipline did not en- 
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force his attendance. As a consequence 
he grew up among the old women of the 
village, especially those in the poorhouse, 
whose stories furnished the required food 
for his extraordinarily vivid imagination 
and supplied material for the dreams that 
were inseparably a part of his existence. 
He did manage to learn to read fairly well, 
and this accomplishment was put to the 
test in the perusal of every old romance 
and play that he could lay hands on. When 
he was about nine years old his father 
died, and a few years later the boy’s pas- 
sion for the stage ripened into a resolve 
to go to Copenhagen, there to become an 
actor. He arrived in the Danish capital 
in the Fall of 1819, and then commenced 
his struggles. It was only too evident, 
from the first, that the long, lanky youth 
would make almost anything better than 
an actor. At the same time, his eccentric 
manner, his infectious enthusiasm, soon 
made him a conspicuous figure in the town, 
and notoriety led to friendships, some of 
them with people of prominence and cul- 
ture. Had Andersen not been so proud 
he would have suffered far less, but he 
would not uncover his extreme poverty to 


his richer acquaintances and he had often 
great difficulty in making both ends meet. 

The first drama that he tried to write 
was “Alfsol,” and the second “The Rob- 
bers at Visenberg.”” This he sent anony- 
mously to the Royal Theatre. It was re- 
jected, of course, and a stinging comment 
made upon its plain display of defects in 
fundamental education. Nothing daunted, 
the confident author dispatched “Alfsol” 
after it, this time witli better result. The 
play could not, it is true, be used for 
presentation, but there were some who 
found in it evidences of a talent that seem- 
ed worth cultivation, and the upshot of 
the matter was Andersen’s introduction 

» Jonas Collin, from then on his benefac- 
tor and friend, through whom was made 
possible a three years’ term at the Latin 
School at Slagelse. But Andersen never 
learned to write in a py such as his other 
abilities warranted; in fact, his difficulty 
in mastering even his own language is 
somewhat ludicrous. The old fault of 
lack of application, a penchant for day- 
dreaming and a resentment of criticism 
are largely to blame for the defect with- 
out doubt, and the last resulted in his re- 
turn to Copenhagen in 1827 and settling 
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down there, trouble having arisen between 
him and the master under whom he was 
studying. A new tutor was, however, pro- 
vided and Andersen managed to scramble 
through with his final examinations. 

He was now to make his debut as an 
author, which he did with the “Journey 
on Foot from Holm Canal to the East 
Point of Amager,” a work which Edward 
Collin, son of Jonas Collin, brought out 
for him by subscription. The book, 
though frequently plagiaristic, was favor- 
ably received, and traces of the genius that 
was later to blossom forth are to be dis- 
cerned in it. 

Andersen’s travels properly begin in 
1831, when he set out for Hamburg, 
toured Switzerland, visited Dresden and 
serlin, and upon his return brought out 
the “Silhouettes of a Journey to the Hartz 
and to Saxon Switzerland.” He was al- 
ways in his element when traveling. He 
calls himself ‘a bird of passage” and while 
“on the wing’’ took the most profound de- 
light in faithfully recording his impres- 
sions. His observation was keen, and 
with his fine sense of humor he made his 
books of travel most delectable. 

In the meantime he had also published 
a small volume of poems and one of his 
dramatic works, “Love on the Nikolai 
Tower” had been accepted. His reputa- 
tion as a writer was now in some degree 
established. But still the aspiration to 
become a great dramatist haunted him, 
and this more than anything else led him 
into pitfalls and caused so much of that 
unhappiness which criticism always caused 
him. 

In 1833 Andersen visited Paris, but 
here again his enjoyment had its leaven 
of bitterness, supplied by his critics, from 
whom the author could tolerate so little. 
He began a long poem and with this he 
was to silence them once and forever. He 
had always an implicit faith in the merit 
of everything that he undertook to write, 
and now his enthusiasm waxed hot and he 
continued his journey through France and 
into Italy in a perfect glow of anticipated 
triumph. But again he was to suffer. 
“Agnete” was dispatched to Collins and 
issued in the absence of the author. It 
proved a complete failure. It was again 
sadly evident that Andersen’s genius was 
not of the higher poetic order, and he was 
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still prone to make use of other people’s 
ideas. Yet the agony which he endured 
at every rebuff cannot fail to stir the 
heart, for this spectacle of wounded van- 
ity in a man, who after all was but a child, 
with a child’s conceit in its own perform- 
ances, forms as always the piteous episode 
in Andersen’s life. After the disappoint- 
ment of “Agnete” he continued his trav- 
els, dreading to return to the land which 
to his contorted imagination had so failed 
to appreciate him, but when finally he did 
make up his mind to go back he was both 
surprised and delighted to be so cordially, 
even lovingly, received. 

In 1835 his first novel appeared, “Im- 
provisatoren,” a picture of life in Italy, 
and this time he had small reason for com- 
plaint, for, faulty as the book was in many 
particulars, it received an ovation, and its 
author was from that forward secure in 
his reputation as a writer. 

But even then Andersen had not dis- 
covered that form of literary expression 
in which he was to excel, and on which 
all his future fame must rest. In the com- 
ing years he was to write more novels, 
“O. T.,” “Only a Fiddler,” “The Two 
3aronesses” and “To Be or Not to Be;” 
he was to write more poems and more 
dramas, some of the last of which were 
to be accepted and some few even pro- 
duced successfully, as, for example, “The 
Mulatto,” a drama in five acts, and the 
one-act plays, “The King Dreams” and 
“The Lying-In Room.” But always would 
his novels be prolix, weak in characteriza- 
tion, indifferent in construction and marred 
by an ill-judged intrusion of the author’s 
personality ; always would the plays lack 
invention and show an inability to sustain 
a poetic narrative beyond a certain length. 


Writes Dr. Brandes, 


“His prose has fancy, unrestrained sen- 
timent, rhythm and melody; . . . his 
poems are frequently distinguished by a 
peaceful and childlike spirit, a warm and 
gentle sentiment ; but the nurs- 
ery story remains his sole individual crea- 
tion.” 

The first of the famous fairy-tales, 
“folk-tales,’ Mr. R. Nisbet Bain says 
would be a more correct rendition of the 
Danish “Eventyr,” appeared in a little 
pamphlet in 1835. There were four stories 
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in the collection, “The Tinder-Box,” “The 
Princess and the Pea,” “Little Claus and 
Big Claus” and “Little Ida’s Flowers.” 
The remainder of the tales followed at in- 
tervals, and were received with enthusi- 
asm in Germany, Sweden, Norway and 
England, their reception in Denmark 
being marked by coolness, which, how- 
ever, developed gradually into a very 
sure and permanent popularity. The 
author was feted wherever he went, 
particularly in Germany, and his visits 
to England in 1846 and _ 1857, dur- 
ing which time he became most friendly 
with Charles Dickens and was the latter’s 
guest, proved triumphal in every respect. 

He had always been fond of declaiming 
his works, and he now took huge pleasure 
in reading his tales to the appreciative 
audiences that comprised his many ad- 
mirers. He was nothing of an elocu- 
tionist, but he could produce very good 
effects and, in spite of his almost repulsive 
appearance, he had no little of the quality 
of magnetism in his personality. His sim- 
plicity, his rare interpretative powers when 
reading his stories, his delicate irony and 
pervasive humor won him the sympathy 
of his hearers, while his many odd man- 
nerisms afforded them a most appreciable 
order of entertainment. Andersen was 
never self-conscious. He was timid to 
comicality and excessively nervous, but he 
did not know what it meant to be abashed. 
He was as much at home in a palace as 
in the lowly dwelling of a peasant. He 
was, however, easily irritated, and one 
has to laugh at his harshness where the 
sterner critics are concerned. No doubt 
his sensitive nature did feel depreciation 
like so many blows, but his utter inability 
to countenance the least show of fault- 
finding with his work, even when the ex- 
ceptions taken were clearly just, shows the 
chief weakness in his character. Just so 
long as he was applauded and petted he 
was completely satisfied and contented 
with himself and with the world, but it 
took only the slightest sarcasm or the 
least perceptible coolness to plunge him 
into a veritable state of impotent rage or 
collapse. At times he would wish to die 
because his feelings have been hurt. Yet 
in “The Story of My Life,” published just 
after his death, he begins his autobiogra- 
phy with, 


“My life is a lovely story, happy and 
full of incident.” 

And he can say with all sincerity, 

“There is a loving God who directs all 
things for the best.” 

Andersen traveled in many lands, going 
into Africa and sojourning in Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Norway and England. He 
made numerous friends, people prominent 
as writers, artists, musicians and singers, 
as well as kings and princes. The Duke 
of Weimar was his very good friend and 
three kings of Denmark honored him. In 
France he met Heine, Hugo, Balzac, La- 
martine and Dumas, pere. Jenny Lind 
was his “sister” and Frederika Bremer 
was his encouraging admirer. In Dickens 
he found a really kindred spirit, and the 
two spent many happy hours together. 
Wherever he traveled he found material 
for books. Dr. Brandes writes, 

“He observes with the eye of a painter, 
and he describes like an enthusiast.” 

Two of the best of his works of travel 
are “In Spain” and “In Sweden.” 

Andersen also attempted an epic poem, 
“Ahasuerus,” but once more he found 
himself incapable of sustained poetic con- 
ception and after the first two parts the 
poem drags unconscionably and the poet 
was compelled to close it abruptly, being 
unequal to devising anything like a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The last days of the “old poet,” as An- 
dersen was called, were peaceful and 
pleasant. There were many friends to 
protect him, and he did not want for any 
of the comforts that money could buy. 
He had, moreover, almost complete sur- 
cease from his grievances and his inordi- 
nate vanity was appeased by a very satis- 
fying farne. Not long before his death a 
statue was raised in Copenhagen to his 
honor, and it is said that he used to walk 
out into the square and look at it, evident- 
ly highly gratified at this mark of appre- 
ciation. He died on August 4, 1875, and 
was buried with great ceremony at the 
expense of the State. He had railed at 
Denmark for many years. Had he been 
less hungry for flattery, more comprehen- 
sive of discriminating criticism, he would 
have realized how fortunate he was in the 
love and admiration that his countrymen 
accorded him. 
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The Critics on Andersen 


He (Andersen) was the interpreter to 
the world of that creative power which is 
significant of childhood—the child spoke 
through him. He was a child all his life. 
The naivete which is so large an element 
in his stories was an expression of his own 
artless nature. 

HoraAcE SCUDDER, in “Harper’s,”’ 1884. 


ak 


Andersen is a magician who wields the 
wand that can cause the elements to whis- 
per, and everything upon earth, animate 
and inanimate, appear as your bosom 
friend and divulge its secrets. 

Louis BaGcER, in “Appleton’s Month- 
ly,” 1871. 

The very limitations of his fancy, its 
excessive delicacy, flightiness and instabil- 
ity, its trick of perpetually hovering around 
a thousand objects without fastening on 
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any, its superficiality, which made him but 
an indifferent dramatist, and not much 
more than a second-rate novelist, were in 
their proper element among the ever-shift- 
ing phantasmagoria of fairy-land. He 
had, too, a child’s imagination, which per- 
sonifies and vivifies everything, whether 
it be a plant, a flower, a bird, a cat, a doll, 
or clouds, sunbeams, winds and the sea- 
sons of the year. The determining quality 
of Andersen’s art, therefore, was sympa- 
thy with the child-like in the widest sense. 
* * %* * Finally, and here we hit upon 
the real secret of Andersen’s unique art 
as a teller of fairy tales—he possessed the 
rare gift of fashioning, or rather evoking 
supernatural beings of every sort and kind, 
elves, gnomes, pixies, trolls, dryads and 
mermaids. Andersen is the only story- 
teller who has succeeded in inventing fairy 
tales which are as fresh, natural and spon- 
taneous as a genuine marchen. 

R. Nispet Barn, in “Hans Christian 
Andersen.” 





From the Memorial Edition, 


Drawn by Hans Tegner 


‘* Andersen’s Fairy Tales.’’ The Century Co. 
““THE PEA WAS PRESERVED IN THE CABINET OF CURIOSITIES ' 


‘‘The Princess and the Fea” 
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Andersen—the Man and the Author 


By Talcott Williams 


PLAIN-SPOKEN novel by De 
A Musset in its opening chapters sug- 

gests the strange reason why the 
twenties of the nineteenth century found 
at the college age that amazing swan flight 
of genius which between 1820 and 1830 
began its life work. When Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen was at the University of 
Copenhagen, in the same years when 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes and 
Emerson were at their college work, Ten- 
nyson at his, and Browning in the college 
years, Victor Hugo at his academic stud- 
ies, and nearly every leading figure in let- 
ters in the nineteenth century at the school 
or college age, there were in the Danish 
school rooms at Copenhagen, as critics of 
Denmark are fond of saying, twelve major 
and-four minor poets. 

It was the fate of Andersen to come to 
his crowded and crammed training for his 
life work—he did his college preparation in 
a few weeks—after a childhood which had 
in it.every penance and penalty of the ugly 
duckling. He had for his grandfather an 
amiable lunatic. His father, the cobbler, 
was on the edge of insanity. His mother 
was shiftless. He himself had through 
all his life those strange signs of arrested 
development with which the student of 
the abnormal is familiar. Vain, sensitive, 
egotistical to a fault, unable to control 
his impulses, his hates or his chatter, see- 
ing all of life from the standpoint of an 
irritable self, he had those strange marks 
of the grown-up child which perpetually 
suggest how little we know as to the 
fashion and working of the mind. Nor is 
it exaggeration to say, with Stevenson, 
that Andersen went “thrilling from top to 
toe with an excruciating vanity, and scout- 
ing even along the streets for the shadows 
of offense.” The literary result of this 
nature was that he failed at every serious 
task that he undertook except one, and 
this he never considered serious. All his 
life he was writing long plays, most of 
which no one would accept, and none of 
which anyone was willing to see acted 
more than three weeks. His novels are 


inconceivably dull, mere narrative spun 
through pages of running talk, in which 
the story is perpetually winding along 
through endless changes without any clear 
grip of a plot. His poems, when they 
leave the childlike note, command no at- 
tention. 

But one thing this child-man could do. 
He was just thirty when he wrote, care- 
lessly and casually and for a cheap pub- 
lication, the fairy tales which were to make 
him known in coming letters. He had the 
foibles, the instincts, and the narrative and 
gnomic quality of the child. In civiliza- 
tion he retained the precise aptitude which 
renders the fairy tale the natural product 
of early and primitive life. We, alas, have 
come to think of the fairy tale as some- 
thing concrete, fixed and definite. We 
collect them in variants, catalogue and ar- 
range them, treat them as if they had been 
cut and carved in a definite and continu- 
ous shape. Thus we read them and thus 
even our children think of them. 

But they are not thus in the soil in 
which they grow. Each in an earlier age 
belonged to him who told it best. Each 
was varied, embroidered and improved, 
added to, expanded and contracted, as 
mother and aunt, story teller and wander- 
ing peddler, chose to deal with what was 
as much his own as in all the story-telling 
generations which had gone before. 

It was with this fluid mind that Ander- 
son saw nature, childhood and __ society. 
The stories which he wrote so easily, of 
which he thought so little, which his own 
country did not appreciate for a genera- 
tion, and which the world only held at 
their full value towards the close of his 
life, repeated the attitude, the spirit, and 
the method of those unknown men and 
women to whom literature owes all its be- 
ginnings, who in the mire and brutality, 
the struggle and agony of savage and bar- 
barous life, set afloat on troubled waters 
the fairy tale and fable. 

Of such is the kingdom of heaven, and 
the spirit of a little child leads all who read 
Hans Christian Andersen. 





ANDERSEN’S CHILDHOOD HOME 


Flashlights on Hans Christian 
Andersen 


By B. J. Rotart 


“ Jt does not make any difference if you are born in a duck’s pen, 
if you are bred in a swan’s egg.” 


“But you are very young, Hans,” re- 
monstrated Iversen, one of the leading 
citizens of Odense, to whom Andersen 
had applied for a letter of introduction to 
Mme. Schall, the great danseuse. “T 
know,” answered Hans confidently, “I am 
only 14 years, but my mother has given 
her consent for me to go and become 
famous.” 

No apparent doubt existed in the child- 
mind that he had but to go and become 
famous. Armed with this letter of intro- 
duction, given reluctantly, partly because 
of his youth, and a lack of comeliness, 
which might have won him favor, and 
partly because Herr Iversen did not per- 
sonally know the great danseuse, An- 
dersen presented himself. Fired by en- 
thusiasm, and an almost incredible belief 
in his gifts, Andersen behaved in so ex- 


From “The Ugly Duckling.” 


traordinary a manner as to frighten the 
great lady, and cause her to suspect the 


‘mental equilibrium of her youthful visitor. 


This suspicion was not unshared in later 
years, his oddities and mad outbursts being 
well calculated to inspire a doubt as to 
his entire sanity. 

Andersen naturally received no help 
from the gifted lady whom he had so dis- 
turbed, but in no wise discouraged by 
this contretemps, betook himself to Siboni, 
Director of the Royal Musical Conserva- 
tory, at Copenhagen, and by some means 
enlisted his hearty co-operation and sym- 
pathy. 

Jonas Collin, who became his guardian, 
enlisted the interest of the King, and his 


education was begun by means of a pen-' 


sion. Pensions are provided by the Govern- 
ment, to be used at the discretion of the 
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King in aiding any talent likely to profit 
by such timely help. In 1829 Andersen 
began his real literary work, though on 
his leaving school the rector had said to 
him very seriously: “You will never be a 
student, and your poems will never be read 
by anybody, and yourself will end in an 
asylum.” Private tuition, however, met 
with some success, though Andersen never 
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Very little is known in this country of 
the relations in which Andersen stood 
with Jonas Collin, his brother, and their 
household. Jonas Collin constituted him- 
self the guardian of the lad, and Andersen 
soon grew to regard their home as his 
own. While he did not stay there per- 
manently, it was always his rock of refuge 
when the scathing criticisms of his “ene- 
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LETTER FROM CHARLES DICKENS TO HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Written presumably in reply to a letter from Andersen, announcing his will- 
ingness to visit Dickens at a certain time, a time that the English novelist 


has to acknowledge inconvenient. 


did know the merest rule of grammar, and 
his spelling grew much more famous than 
his earlier poems. An old woman had 
prophesied, however, in his childhood, that 
he would be famous, and that the “city 
would be illuminated” in his honor. The 
city was illuminated in his honor in 1867, 
the market place being black with people, 
who did homage to Andersen. 


mies” proved almost more than his super- 
sensitive soul could endure. The Collins 
never failed him in his needs. There he 
ever received a deferential homage, and 
a caressing smoothing down of his ruffled 
plumage, a patient hearing of his outbursts 
against the unappreciative canaille who 
had wounded him in his most accessible 
weakness—his pride. 
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Andersen’s Travels 


With an inordinate vanity as a mental 
stimulus, and a consummate belief in his 
“inspired” gifts, the opportunity to travel 
given Hans Christian Andersen was to 
him a key to a life which was to become 
a “beautiful fairy tale.” 

An awkward, gawky, lanky lad, with a 
face of singular ugliness, armed with this 
magical sesame, Andersen visited, at in- 
tervals, as he could earn, borrow or save 
the money, Germany, France, Switzerland 
and Italy, meeting Charles Dickens in 
England, at Lady Blessington’s, and he 
gives the following ardent account: 

“Before we sat down to eat, Lady 
Blessington gave me the English edition 
of ‘Das Marchen Meines Lebens’ and bade 
me write my name in it. Just as I was 
writing, a man came into the room, just 
like the portraits we have all seen—a man 
who had come to town for my sake, and 
had written ‘I must see Andersen.’ He 
had no sooner saluted the company than | 
left the writing desk and rushed toward 
him; we took each other by the hand, 
looked into each other’s eyes, and laughed 
for joy. We knew each other so well, 
although this was our first meeting—it 
was Charles Dickens.” 

His wanderings enabled him to meet 
Jenny Lind, Dumas, Lord Palmerston and 
others. Wilkie Collins and Sir Walter 
Scott were his “affectionate friends.” 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
all contributed music for his songs, much 
to Andersen’s naive delight; but com- 
placently accepted as a just tribute from 
appreciative friends. 

After meeting Dickens, Hans Andersen 
was at times Dickens’ guest. 

The letter reproduced with this article 
was apparently written after Andersen 
had signified his desire to renew the pleas- 
ant companionship with the English nov- 
elist. 


Andersen’s Self-Appreciation 


Andersen's conception of God was that 
of “a benevolent old Man with a long 
beard, who sat up in the skies,’ and to 
whom Andersen gave credit for neglect- 
ing the rest of the Universe and spending 
His whole time directing the affairs of 
one Hans Christian Andersen. 
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Despite his physical ill looks, Andersen 
rather flattered himself upon the distin- 
guished and dignified appearance he 
thought he possessed, and he, singularly 
enough, won much favor and flattering 
homage from women, which -in nowise 
abated this inordinate vanity, and in 
times of his greatest depression served 
as his greatest consolation. Not only 
childish, Andersen was, to the day of his 
death, a child, and the homage paid him 
by children, to whom he frequently read 
his “tales” (though in reality he cared 
nothing for children) tickled his vanity, 
in exactly the same manner as a precocious 
child would be pleased at the wondering 
flattery of a group of small companions. 

“You are wonderful,” the children 
would say, with wide-open, appreciative 
eyes. 

“T am wonderful,” Hans Andersen 
would echo. 


Andersen’s Screen 


The childishness which led Hans as a 
boy to sew and dress dolls, induced a 
quaint fancy after his “breakdown” and 
chronic invalidism. Confined to his room, 
consumed by maddening rebellion against 
the fate which had disabled him, Hans, 
with infinite patience and childlike pains, 
made a screen, divided into eight sections. 
This screen was six feet in height and ten 
in width, and represented Denmark, Swe- 
den, Germany, France, England, the 
Orient, and one illustrating various places 
which had meant moments of happiness 
in an otherwise almost constant unhappy 
existence. This screen was composed in 
an inexplicable manner, and by the most 
minute and intricate labor, of small clip- 
pings, carefully assorted and glued __ to- 
gether in juxtaposition, which must have 
called for the most infinite care. 

The screen was exhibited in Chicago 
recently. At the time the screen was his 
sole source of amusement. He could 
hardly control himself to the extent of 
receiving the few friends left him. Bain 
says in his biography: “Unfavorable crit- 
icism he atributed to envy, malice or stu- 
pidity.””. “Once he denounced as flat blas- 
phemy to thus impiously deny the gifts 
which God had given him.” 
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Editions of Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


ANS ANDERSEN’S tales have ap- 
peared in a variety of American 


editions, most of them, however, 
cheap and ordinary, designed to be within 
reach of all the many readers who 


From the Memorial Edition ‘* Andersen's Fairy Tales’ 


“THIS EGG TAKES A DEAL OF HATCHING” 
“*The Ugly Duckling” 


naturally wish to possess this indispensa- 
ble household volume. As many as two 
dozen different editions must have issued 
from the press within the last twenty-five 


years, showing how continuous has been 
the demand for them. 

But among the most interesting special 
editions, the Memorial Edition of 1900, 
issued by the Century Co., stands fore- 


Drawn by Hans Tegner 


most. This book, quarto size and delight- 
fully illustrated, with some 250 pictures, 
by Hans Tegner, supposed to be the great- 
est living Danish illustrator, was prepared 
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and issued under the patronage of the 
Danish Government, and is dedicated to 
the Princess of Wales, now Queen Alex- 
andra. 

Eleven years were devoted by the artist 
Tegner to the making of the illustrations, 


News 


who had the pleasant privilege of a per- 
sonal friendship with Andersen, and on 
one occasion heard him read one of the 
famous tales. 

3esides this Memorial Edition, there 
have been, curiously enough, few worthy 





From the Memorial Edition of ‘Andersen s Fairy Tales”’ 


Drawn by Hans Tegner 


‘ON THE LAST HOUSE IN A LITTLE VILLAGE A PAIR OF STORKS HAS BUILT THEIR NEST” 
“The Storks"’ 


the originals of which were exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition in 1900. 

Not all the stories appear in this edi- 
tion, but those usually considered the best 
are included, and have been newly trans- 
lated from the original by Mr. H. L. 
Braekstad. An interesting introduction 
has been provided by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 


issues of the “Eventyr,” either in the Dan- 
ish or in any of the twenty-five other lan- 
guages into which the stories have been 
translated. There is, however, a neat, con- 
veniently handled volume published by 
McKay, Philadelphia, with colored pictures 
and pen sketches in the text, and a more 
sumptuous quarto volume has been issued 
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From “ Andersen's Fairy Tales.” J. B. Lippincott Co. Drawn by Helen Stratton 


“AN OSTRICH RAN A. RACE WITH ME” 
““The Garden of Paradise’’ 


by the J. B. Lippincott Co., with numerous 
illustrations of a very artistic order, by 
Helen Stratton, and an introduction by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

The Teutonic peoples have appreciated 
Andersen more than the Latin races. His 


From “‘ Andersen's Fairy Tales." (Lippincott) 


genius appeals far more forcibly to Eng- 
lish, Swede, Norwegian, Dane and Ger- 
man than to the French, Spanish and Ital- 
ian. In Spain he has been read but little, 
while in Germany he at all times rivals in 
popularity the brothers Grimm. 








Drawn by Helen Stratton 


“ SHE LAY ASLEEP ON THE DOG'S BACK”’ 
“The Tinder-Box.’’ 











From ‘‘ Oaford and Its Story,”” E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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English Poets 


at Oxford and 


Cambridge 


By John Russell Hayes 


rit. 


Wordsworth 


: | ‘HE third book of Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude” is the record of his life 
at Cambridge, which University he 

fittingly called a “garden of great intel- 

lects,”’ and 

seat of Arts! renowned throughout the world! 

The college of St. John’s became, in 
1787, his nurse and guide,—that house of 
learning remarkable for its architectural 
beauty and for the illustrious men whom 
it has fostered. Thomas Nashe, play- 
wright and fellow of Shakespeare, has 
left a quaint testimonial of his affection 


‘for St. John’s “in which,” he says, “once 


I tooke up my inne for seven yere together 
lacking a quarter, and yet love it still, for 
it is and ever was, the sweetest nurse of 
knowledge in all that university.”” ‘Saint 
Johns . . . at that time was an uni- 
versitie within it selfe having, as 
I have hearde grave men of credite report, 
more candles light in it everie winter 
morning before foure of the clocke than 
the foure of clocke bell gave stroakes.” 
Wordworth’s verse-narrative gives us 
his impressions of college life, and ac- 
counts of his studies and his rambles. 


The Evangelist St. John my patron was: 
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English Poets at 


Three Gothic courts are his, and in the first 
Was my abiding-place, a nook obscure; 


Trinity College was adjacent to St. 


John’s, and the poet writes: 

Her pealing organ was my neighbor too; 
And from my pillow, looking forth by light 
Of moon or favoring stars, I could behold 
The antechapel where the statue stood 

Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 
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Conscious of the great names that hal- 
lowed every silent avenue, green garden 
and river lawn of the old college town, he 
bursts forth into joyous and reverent rem- 
iniscence of his musings on Chaucer, Spen- 
ser and Milton: 


Seside the pleasant Mill of Trompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade; 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


The marble index of a mind forever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought 
alone. 


The spectacle of the chosen youth of 


England gathered at these shrines of wis- 

dom stirred the contemplative poet. Who, 

he asks, 

Could have beheld—with undelighted heart, 

So many happy youths, so wide and fair 

A congregation in its budding-time 

Of health and hope, and beauty; all at once 

So many divers samples from the growth 

Of life’s sweet season,—could have seen un 
moved 

That miscellaneous garland of wild flowers 

Decking the matron temples of a place 

So famous through the world? 


Heard him, while birds were warbling, tell his 
tales 

Of amorous passion. And that gentle Bard, 

Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State~ 

Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded 
heaven 

With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft 
pace, 

I called him Brother, Englishman, and Friend! 

Yea, our blind Poet, who, in his later day, 

Stood almost single, uttering odious truth— 

Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 

Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 

An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 

Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 

Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 

A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 

Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 
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I could not select a finer example of 
Wordsworth’s verse with which to con- 
clude our glance at his Cambridge days 
than his sonnet, “Within King’s College 
Chapel,”"—a worthy encomium of the 
great Gothic temple (built by Henry V1) 
which is the crowning glory of Cambridge. 
Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 
With oe cag aims the architect who plan- 

ned, * 


Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only, this immense 


Tennyson 


We have touched upon three great Eng- 
lish poets during their collegiate years, 
To these we may add a fourth,—Alfred 
Tennyson,—like Spenser, Milton and 
Wordsworth, a Cambridge man. 

Those three poetical brothers, Freder- 
ick, Charles and Alfred Tennyson, all 
studied at Trinity College, the youngest 
and most talented one assuming the cap 
and gown in 1828. 





Courtesy T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


And glorious work of fine intelligence! 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the 
lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand 
cells, 

Where light and shade repose, where music 
dwells 

Lingering and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth 
proof 

That they were born for immortality. 


Tennyson and his brothers,—all des- 
tined to add lustre to nineteenth century 
lyrical poetry,—Arthur Henry Hallam, and 
a few others, made up the little band of 
high-souled youths who formed the intel- 
lectual aristocracy among the Cambridge 
undergraduates in those years, and whose 
memories, one of their number, then a shy, 
reclusive and dreamy young man, was in 
after days to embalm in the imperishable 
pages of “In Memoriam.” 
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English 


In the eighty-seventh canto of that poem 
Tennyson tells of a visit paid to the scenes 
where in that golden season Hallam shone 
the bright, particular star of that choice 
group. 


I past beside the reverend walls 

In which of old I wore the gown; 

I roved at random thro’ the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls; 


And heard once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make, 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 

The prophets blazon’d on the panes; 


And caught once more the distant shout, 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows; paced the shores 

And many a bridge, and all about 


The same gray flats again, and felt 
The same, but not the same; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 

To see the rooms in which he dwelt. 

x * * * 

Where once we held debate, a band 
Oi youthful friends, on mind and art, 


And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land. 


Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ contains many 
a picturesque glimpse of college life, albeit 
the poem is a pleasant satire upon women 
who would separate themselves from the 
world and seek for an ideal perfection,—a 
college 


With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 


A lovely passage is that at the close of 
Canto II, full of memories, we may be 
sure, of the poet’s own vesper hours in 
Trinity College chapel :— 


then day droopt; the chapel bells 
Cali’d us: we left the walks; we mixt with those 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest white, 
Before two streams of light from wall to wall, 
While the great organ almost burst his pipes, 
Groaning for power, and rolling thro’ the court 
A long melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 
The work of Ida, to call down from Heaven 
A blessing on her labours for the world. 


In a sonnet written while a_ student, 
Tennyson calls up a picture of the glories 
of Cambridge,— 


your halls, your ancient colleges, 
Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 
Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich-carven screens, 
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Your doctors, and your proctors, and your 


deans 
* * * 


Your solemn organ-pipes that blow 
Melodious thunders thro’ your vacant courts 
At morn and eve. 

So much for the chief Cambridge poets. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie has said: “For 
many the deepest charm of Cambridge lies 
in its intimacy of association with English 
poetry. To call the roll of the men who 
have studied in its colleges is like reciting 
the names of the great poets who made the 
language rich for all time.” 


Oxford 


To pass to Oxford is to approach a city 
somewhat less remarkable for pre-eminent 
poetical names, it is true, yet which we 
may well call one of the “cities of the 
soul,”—like Venice, Florence and Athens, 
leaving in the mind of the traveler abiding 
impressions of beauty and old-world asso- 
ciations. 

Fair as is the university by the Cam, 
yet one finds in Oxford,—that “Queen of 
Romance,” as Matthew Arnold calls his 
Alma, Mater,—the unique glamour and last 
touch of loveliness that make her dearest 
of all the seats of learning in the world. 

Those among our countrymen best enti- 
tled to speak on the subject have been 
deeply stirred by. the sight of the vener- 
able college town of England. 

Hawthorne wrote: “The world surely 
has not another place like Oxford. It is 
a despair to see such a place and ever to 
leave it; for it would take a lifetime, and 
more than one, to comprehend and enjoy 
it satisfactorily.” 

To Emerson the antique city made its 
appeal: “Oxford,” he said, “is old, even 
in England, every inch of ground 
has its lustre. On every side 
Oxford is redolent of age and authority. 

The gale that gives direction to 
the vanes of all its towers blows out of 
antiquity.” 

And Mr. Mabie, ever felicitous in 
thought and word, has uttered the latest 
eulogy-from America. “The rushing mod- 
ern world,” he writes, “lies so far away 
that it is inaudible; it ought to be easy in 
such places to hear the eternal voices, and 
to know, hour by hour, that the things of 
the mind are eternal, while the things of 
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the hands are for the hour. Here, surely, 
knowledge, thought and imagination 
ought to bear that fruit which ripens only 
in silence, solitude and the long leisure of 
days that pass and leave no sound. 

One feels in these fragrant places of si- 
lence the ripeness of a long history, the 
slow, continuous spiritual life of a great 
race . . . on every side, are places 
associated with poets, scholars and states- 
men whose story is the best heritage of a 
country rich in many imperishable things.” 

Even Wordsworth was so moved by the 
contemplation of Oxford’s supreme beauty 
as to forget for the moment his own uni- 
versity town :— 

Ye sacred nurseries of blooming youth! 

In whose collegiate shelter England’s flowers 

Expand—enjoying through their vernal hours 

The air of liberty, the light of truth; 

Much have ye suffered from Time’s gnawing 
tooth, 

Yet, O ye spires of Oxford! domes and towers! 

Gardens and groves! your presence overpowers 

The soberness of reason; till, in sooth, 

Transformed, and rushing on a bold exchange, 

I slight my own beloved Cam, to range 

Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet; 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 

The stream-like windings of that glorious 
street, 

An eager novice robed in fluttering gown! 

It is the attraction of the venerable, of 
the immemorially antique,—medizval tow- 
ers and centuried cloisters,—that impresses 
us at Oxford. It gives one a deep sense 
of humility, and a realization of the com- 
parative smallness of things of to-day, to 
look upon the hoary walls of colleges that 
have stood there for three, four and six 
centuries; for these antique _ establish- 
ments were built, some of them, “before 
the acorn dropped that was to grow into a 
keel for Columbus,” as Lowell says. Here, 
still going on with their daily work, are 
colleges to which men came for learning 
in the far-off Middle Ages, and hither the 
flower of England’s youth still resort. 
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Think of going to the same college which 
one’s ancestors have attended for almost 
time out of mind! Students meditate in 
the same gardens and dine in the same 
halls where Wycliffe associated with his 
pupils in the days when Chaucer was writ- 
ing. Here are immense college kitchens, 
where generations of cooks have roasted 
good English beef for young men who 
bought Caxton’s books fresh from the 
press, matched verses with Wyatt and 
Surrey, and applauded the acting of 
Shakespeare in his own dramas; no won- 
der there is a fascination in it all for us, 
and that it appeals to the best in the imag- 
ination of those who come from the 
younger land to this time-honored shrine! 

True to its motto,—Dominus Illumi- 
natio Mea,—Oxford has ever stood fore. 
most in spiritual things. 

Here Grocyn, a contemporary of Co- 
lumbus, first taught Greek, and with his 
pupils, Erasmus and More, opened the 
way for the cultivation of the New Learn- 
ing and the study of Plato’s divine abstrac- 
tions. 

The Royal Commission that made the 
King James Version of the Bible, in 1611, 
had many scholars of Oxford in its mem- 
bership. Oxford is and always has been 
the chief sanctuary of the venerable and 
noble Church of England. 

At Wadham College, Oxford, was the 
beginning of the now famous Royal So- 
ciety. At Oxford it was that Blackstone 
lectured on the Laws of England. 

While, with the exception of Shelley, 
the poets of Oxford have not held so high 
a place on the Parnassian hill as have the 
chief ones among Cambridge poets,—yet 
they form an imposing galaxy; and surely 
the most beautiful and winning celebration 
of a college companionship and of college 
joys ever written is to be found in the 
“Scholar Gipsy” and “Thyrsis” of Mat- 
thew Arnold. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Book Vandals or Book Lovers? 


person who makes free use of a pen- 

cil upon the margins of a book, with 
suspicion and frequently with horror. Just 
as the average feminine sentimentalizes 
over a dead lap-dog, so the average book 
reader wastes precious moments in_be- 
wailing the tendencies of some less en- 
lightened brethren to employ the printed 
page for literary memorandum paper. As 
usual, it is entirely a case of misunder- 
standing. Your ordinary reader has no 
thoughts worth preserving, hence no temp- 
tation to transcribe them; his fault-find- 
ing with an eccentric neighbor is purely 
an instance of incomprehensibility. 

It must, of course, be assumed that 
book borrowers have no right to adorn 
the borrowed property with their own 
fantastic notions and perhaps anything 
but ornamental penmanship. That is, they 
have no such right unless it be voluntarily 
granted by the owner. But what sort of 
person is he, who, in perusing volumes 
that actually belong to him, forbears to 
jot down those little self-satisfying, mar- 
ginal comments which so spontaneously 
spring up in the mind of every thoughtful 
reader? Intrinsically, these small opinions 
may be worthless, but they have at least 
one virtue, they help to determine the re- 
lationship that is to exist between the 
book and the reader, in the degrees of 
acquaintanceship or friendship. The book, 
well-thumbed and bemarked, possesses 
distinctly a personality; it gathers about 
it associations; it takes to itself an at- 
mosphere. 

As for the reader, he is immediately 
invested with a new sense of personal in- 
terest in the work; a more intimate re- 
sponsibility of ownership; a certain agree- 
able feeling of pride with which no spot- 
less stranger could inspire him. 


¥ has been customary to regard the 





The up-to-date library is an institution 
greatly to be lamented. Handsome book- 
cases, orderly rows of well-bound vol- 
umes—is this a library? On such, no 
genius has ever thrived. It is the little 
shelf upon the wall, whereon stand, or lie, 
perhaps a half dozen chosen books, with 
leaves dog-eared and pages finger-stained, 
with backs no longer straight and _ stiff 
and immaculate and with margins cram- 
med with cursory thoughts and desultory 
criticisms, this is the kind of library that 
produces the trained mind, the vivid im- 
agination, the gift of facile expression. 
To know five good books well is more 
than to have read thousands, as might be 
proved did we choose to go into the ques- 
tion concretely and cite examples in 
biography. 

It might serve as a delightful exercise 
in literary friendship if books were to be 
passed from one to another of a group, 
to be read by each with the full privileges 
of scattering throughout whatever chanced 
to present itself in the way of comment. 
Quite a spirited but enjoyable little con- 
troversy might thus be carried on with 
profitable results to the several partici- 
pants. But a plan such as this belongs, 
we fear, to a more truly literary day than 
that in which we find ourselves. 


Russian Literature Versus 


Russian Autocracy 


ing Post,” writes an interesting 

*article on the struggle which has, 
for centuries, existed between Russian 
writers and the administrations. Mr. 
Gorin says, 


B GORIN, in the New York ‘“‘Even- 


From the second half of the Seventeenth 
Century until this day a fierce battle has been 
fought between the Russian Government and 
Russian literature. There is not a writer of 
note of whose works Russia is justly proud who 
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has not suffered at the hands of the Russian 
administration, and who has not at one time or 
another defied the powers that be, and acted 
as he listed, paying dearly afterwards for his 
defiance. 

The greatest Russian poet, Pushkin, was 
threatened with confinement at the Solovetsky 
Monastery, and considered it a lucky escape 
when he was exiled instead to the southern 
provinces and afterwards removed to his 
father’s estate, with orders not to leave it with- 
out permission. 

N. K. Mikhailovsky, the brilliant sociologist 
and critic, was harassed all his life by gen- 
darmes; even at his death, two years ago, they 
would not let him be buried in peace, and the 
demonstration at his funeral was taken as a 
pretext to arrest and exile Annensky, his inti- 
mate friend, and the leader of the Liberal party, 
for a speech which he did not even make. 
(Sviatopolk-Mirsky allowed him to return. But 
on the occasion of the slaughter at St. Peters- 
burg on January 3, he was again arrested.) 

In fact, there is not a Russian writer who has 
not suffered at one time or another in the great 
struggle between Russian letters and Russian 
autocracy, either physically or morally. Even 
such men as, for instance, the court poet. 
Zhukovsky, the personal friend and tutor of 
Alexander II., was not safe from the elaws of 
the Russian censor: In 1822 Zhukovsky trans- 
lated a ballad by Sir Walter Scott, “The Eve 
of St. John.” The censor prohibited its pub- 
lication, and gave as his reason the lack of 
moral aim in the said ballad. Zhukovsky re- 
monstrated, and the case was handed for a final 
decision to a special committee. The finding of 
this committee was as follows: That the ballad 
in question does not contain anything useful 
for the mind or heart, and is entirely lacking in 
moral aim. 

3ut Sir Walter had nothing of which to be 
ashamed, as he was in very distinguished com- 
pany. Schiller’s “Joan of Arc” was prohibited 
by the same censor, who also prohibited the 
staging of Goethe’s “Egmont” at the German 
theatre. His reasons for forbidding the latter 
were: Too many discussions on the rights of 
a sovereign over his subjects, and because the 
insurrection of the Netherlands is treated in 
a way which is more liable to awaken sympathy 
in the audience than the just feeling of indigna- 
tion. For such or similar reasons were also 
suppressed during the reign of Alexander II 
and Alexander III such works as “The Le- 
viathan,” by Thomas Hobbes; “The Biography 
of Robert Owen,” by Arthur Boot; “History of 
Modern Times,” by Wilhelm Muller; “History 
of the French Revolution,’ by Louis Blanc; 
“Social Statics,” by Herbert Spencer; “Natural 
History of Creation,’ by Ernst H. Haeckel; 
“The History of European Morals,” by W. E. 
H. Lecky; “History of the United States of 
America,” by Neiman; “The Main Currents of 
Nineteenth Century Literature,’ by Georg 
Brandes. 

These are only a few of the vast number of 
foreign works prohibited by the Russian cen- 


sure; but where is the wonder, when one of the 
former chief censors of the foreign department, 
Krasovski, could, in speaking of foreign litera- 
ture, express himself in this wise: “That evil 
smelling dung heap, the poisonous stench of 
which is so deadly to the soul.” 

But, as is often the case, repression has 
the opposite effect to that which is desired. 
So in Russia, the restrictions of the censor 
have but led to a greater zeal, on the part 
of authors to publish and on the part of 
their countrymen to read the literature for- 
bidden. 

No writer of note ever hid away his works 
simply because the censor suppressed them. 
When Pushkin could not publish his political 
poems his friends copied them in thousands and 
spread them all over Russia, not omitting the 
court of the Czar. 

When Turgeniev saw that he could not reach 
the “fathers and sons” in the lawful way, he 
became the leading spirit of the illegal journal, 
The Bell (Kolokol), published in London by A. 
Hertzen, a journal that had a very great in- 
fluence on Russia, greater probably, than any 
paper published abroad ever had on the poli- 
tics of its country. 

Suppressed literature has a certain charm for 
its readers which it could never have had with- 
out being a forbidden fruit. The collection of 
such works has created a taste for that illegal 
literature where the battle with the Adminis- 
tration is openly taken up. All the illegal pub- 
lications appearing outside of Russia are spe- 
cially created for the mother country into which 
they are smuggled, and spread in great pro- 
fusion. Until quite lately any one caught with 
such literature underwent terrible punishment, 
but now it is impossible as a good half of Rus- 
sian subjects would have to be put in jail. 

The greatest help to literature in the struggle 
of Russian letters and Russian autocracy has 
been the instability of its administrative policy. 
In the so-called liberal periods the censorship 
generally becomes so lax that scores of books 
are published without any discrimination. When 
the liberal wave has passed, and the Adminis- 
tration takes up once more its repressive meas- 
ures, and forbids the libraries and book-dealers 
to circulate and sell those books, it is already 
too late. The educated class, which has always 
clearly understood that the more enlightened 
the people should become, the more hope there 
would be for the gaining of freedom, take good 
care that the kind of literature which is most 
dangerous for the existing state of affairs 
should reach the poor students. 

In this way the suppressed books circulate 
from hand to hand and are often to be found 
in the remotest towns, the development of the 
masses is growing with every succeeding year 
in spite of the Government, and Russian litera- 
ture flourishes in spite of all the repressions of 
the censor. 

This is only another confirmation of the 
now almost universal opinion, universal at 
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least among the civilized nations, that 
Russia is playing a contemptible part. 
While other lands are heaping honors 
upon their literary men, paying tribute to 
the talent and genius that has been gen- 
erously vouchsafed them, men like Gorky 
are feeling in Russia the full force of the 
proverb that a “prophet hath no honor in 
his own country.” When, on February 
27, Maxim Gorky was released from 
prison on $5000 bail, he was immediately 
rearrested and sent to Riga until decision 
can be made regarding the place of his 
permanent banishment. And all because 
he says what he thinks and portrays what 
he sees, privileges as matter-of-fact to the 
meanest American as the air he breathes. 
The twentieth century is surely leaving 
Russia far behind in the race! 


What is Worth Being 
Written 


OME good advice is tendered young 
writers in a recent issue of the “Suc- 
cess Magazine.” It sounds as if the 

editor, like many another of these poor 
slaves of the magazine chair, were venting 
a despair provoked by the common del- 
uges of “unavailable” manuscripts. 

At least, he takes occasion to lay down 
the lines pretty plainly and waxes elo- 
quent upon the necessity for more “life” 
in composition as opposed to the very sig- 
nal lack of “life” that characterizes so 
much of the work submitted, day by day, 
to be considered for publication. He 
Says: 

The world is hungry for life, more life; it is 
always interested in realities, in human experi- 
ences, in human struggles. There is nothing 
that interests man like man. Personalities, hu- 
man nature, always interests the human. If you 
are ambitious to be a great writer, keep in 
touch with life. Do not allow the great veins 
of practical affairs to be cut off. The blood 
must come warm from the great heart of hu- 
manity. You must keep in touch with the great 
life arena. Mere theories do not go very far, 
it is life that counts. 

Most young writers try to write literature 
when the world wants life. The moment a 
Writer is conscious of trying to write well, when 
he is thinking of his balanced sentences and 
well-balanced paragraphs, he is in the same 
position as a person trying to look natural and 
to smile before a photographer’s camera. It 
cannot be done. The very consciousness of 
irying to do a thing destroys its naturalness. 


The spirit must always be uppermost, must 
dominate the mind. The motive must pulsate 
with the warm life-blood, or the book or the 
article will be cold, mechanical, and lifeless. 


Some Literary Relationships 


Defined 


R. ROBERT BRIDGES is prone 

to say the unique thing, and so 

rare is originality that it is more 
than a temptation to quote the unique, 
whether or not we find any point therein 
with which to agree. 

in a recent “Collier’s” Mr. Bridges has 
essayed to define the attitude of the reader 
toward fiction, and the attitude of the 
reader toward the critic. Regarding the 
first he says: 

The attitude of the reader toward books of 
fiction is peculiarly sociable and receptive; he 
buys a novel as he would a ticket to the theatre, 
with the expectation of being amused and oi 
having a pleasant evening. He may be tired of 
dining out with real people, and therefore asks 
this particular guest to his own fireside. The 
reader is the host and the author is the guest 
who is honored by the invitation. It is a very 
informal invitation, and most of the conven- 
tional bars are down which protect people from 
social bores. There is for that reason an un- 
usual obligation upon the author to be polite— 
to maintain that attitude of gentleness and con- 
sideration for others that is the essence of good 
breeding. Most people hesitate to ask a blatant 
barbarian to their homes for a quiet evening— 
no matter how many adventures he may have 
had. Any reader has a right to feel resentful 
when the novelist, whom he has asked to 
amuse him, suddenly reveals his strident voice. 
his harsh and carping nature, the essential 
vulgaritv of his intimates in the domains of 
fancy, and the twisted standards of beauty 
and morality which he habitually applies to all 
social questions. It is not necessary for a 
writer to be “ladylike” in order to be polite. In 
literature as in affairs “the bravest are the ten- 
derest, the loving are the daring.” 

One of the surest holds that an author can 
have upon the hope of permanence is this rela- 
tion of respectful good-fellowship with his read- 
ers. An author who can be slapped on the 
back, as it were, is not the fellow to tie to. But 
when you can laugh with him, and debate with 
him, and come perilously near quarreling with 
him, and yet feel that he is fair and honest, and 
holds his opinions for high motives—then you 
have admitted him into that high fellowship of 
the mind and fancy where the best writers of 
all ages dwell. That kind of guest justifies him- 
self to the reader, and is sure of another invi- 
tation. 


This gives the book of fiction the one 
chief mission—the mission that Mrs. 
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Thurston would launch it upon—the mis- 
sion “which was to please.” It does not 
open up to the novel, as Mr. Julius Cham- 
bers, on the other hand, would have it, the 
scope of instruction and admonition. Not- 
withstanding which, Mr. Bridges makes 
the requirements of the novel high, aside 
from entertaining quality. It were enough 
to be entertained by the author who can 
be “admitted into a high fellowship of 
the mind and fancy.” Can we name any 
among our fiction writers since Haw- 
thorne? 

For the critic Mr. Bridges has one law, 

To be kind, yet just, to have strong opinions 
and yet be modest, to appreciate the good and 
not feebly include the bad in his generosity, to 
disagree and yet be fair—this is the hard task 
of one who essays to be a critic of books. 

The reader calls upon the critic, our 
thoughtful observer remarks, as one would 
call upon the family lawyer, doctor and 
dentist for professional advice. As we pay 
him for his services, so the critic is paid 
for his, and personal prejudice and foibles, 
“showing off tricks,” etc., “too often the 
stock in trade of the critic,” should be 
abandoned. 


You want his honest opinion, for you hope 
that he may save you from some disagreeable 
or worthless literary companionships; you also 
hope he may introduce you to some that you 
will be glad to meet and welcome to the fa- 
miliar converse of your family and friends. The 
reader has a right to expect that the critic 
should come to his fireside with appreciation of 
what is good, with some insight into the evi- 
dent intention of the author, even though he 
has fallen short of its full realization. 

Specialists are baneful influences, and it 
is an erroneous idea entertained by too 
many critics that they are “making the 
world better if they slay an aspiring 
author.” 


The Doom of the Higher 


Critics 


R. EMIL REICH is again on the 
warpath. ‘his time it is the phil- 
ologists whocome in for a rating, 

in the “Contemporary Review.” ‘The 
blind admiration of words” deserves de- 
nunciation, and Dr. Reich supplies it right 
forcefully. With him, we have frequently 
wondered if the discoveries of science 
would presently rob us of all our loved 
heroes, Biblical, historical, literary and 


News 


otherwise. 3ut only a few seemed to 
bother about the gradual losses, so many 
seemed content to let go fond and cher- 
ished illusions, if only for the sake of ap- 
pearing wise, that it seemed useless to take 
up the matter, so great is the awe that has 
been inspired by what is termed “higher 
criticism.” 

For all the discussions centering about 
Shakespeare Dr. Reich says that the phil- 
ologists are chiefly to blame. “James | 
left Shakespeare without recognition, so 
that to-day, there being little known about 
the great poet, Shakespeare bids fair to be 
treated as a myth by latter-day historians.” 
Even Homer was robbed of his character, 
“pilloried as an impudent plunderer of 
other men’s wits,” and finally proved never 
to have existed at all. 

As for the ingenious arguments of the 
higher critics, Dr. Reich furnishes a some- 
what humorous example. 


Listen awhile, and you shall hear how Jew- 
ish tradition is a mere flimsy plagiarism of 
3abylonian myths. Among the general mas- 
sacre of Biblical personalities we can only men- 
tion a few of the victims. What person has 
hitherto been more historical than Joseph? 
3ut to Professor Winckler he is an obvious 
astral ‘myth, for in the forty-third chapter of 
Genesis, verse 5, does he not come at noon? 
And is not this clear enough proof that he is a 
mere personification of the sun? Besides, if 
we are disposed to doubt, we must recollect 
that Joseph dreamed that the sun, moon and 
eleven stars bowed down to him; and who 
should they bow to save the sun? Joshua, too, 
is the sun. For he is the son of Nun, and does 
not Nun, being interpreted, mean fish? and does 
not the sun at the spring equinox issue from the 
constellation of “Pisces?” What could be more 
conclusive? Besides, does it not amply explain 
why Joshua’s companion is Caleb? Now Caleb 
is Kaleb, and Kaleb is Kelb, and Kelb is a dog. 
So of course Caleb is clearly put for the dog- 
star Sirius. 

Truly, this “is philology run mad!” 

There are reasons, however, and good 
ones, why the philologists have been al- 
lowed to rule so long and so undisturbedly. 
Our “psychological historian” thus _pro- 


pounds them: 

Yet the philological school of historians have 
met with astounding success. The effect they 
have had on the public has been enormous. 
They have had in their favour all the para- 
phernalia of erudition, eminently imposing to 
the naive public. The admiration which the 
every-day man has for the knowledge of lan- 
guages is a curious psychological problem. 
There is probably no talent which secures for 
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its fortunate possessors such inordinate pres- 
tige. The more unknown the language is to 
the hearer the more profound are the depths of 
wisdom for which the speaker secures credit. 
What wonder that when the learned historian 
is able to cram his foot-notes with portentous 
vocables gleaned from Assyrian tablets, or 
copied from hieroglyphic steles, that his reader 
casts up his hands in ecstasy and marvels at the 
profundity of the man. 

After all, as Mr. David Graham Phillips 
tries to show in his new novel, “The Plum 
Tree,” most men are like sheep, born to 
follow en masse, and stooping naturally, 
to fawn and to cringe and to adore. 

However, there is usually a promise 
ahead, upon which to lay the foundations 
of optimism, and those of us to whom it 
has been a trial and tribulation to have 
poets and prophets continually denied, may 
find some slight consolation in Dr. Reich’s 
own little prophecy to the effect that “the 
day of the historians will come. In a thou- 
sand years, perhaps far sooner, one will 
arise who by the most ‘grundlich’ philo- 
logical refining upon the name of Pro- 
fessor Winckler,” this gentleman being the 
main incentive to Dr. Reich’s ire, “will find 
that he, too, is a mere masquerader in the 
dress of the sun; that he is an astral myth; 
a clear plagiarism taken from some Baby- 
lonian baked clay record.” 


The Novel—To-day and 
To-morrow 


RENCH critics are rarely what we 
might term “generous” in their esti- 
mate of English work. Yet there are 

times when they display an accuracy of 
judgment that serves to startle the more 
lenient American or English critic from 
his apathy. For instance, the “Grand 
Magazine,” which is, by the way, a new 
English periodical of general interest, 
quotes from the French “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” in which M. de Wyzewa, ac- 
counted one of the best of the foreign 
critics, analyzed “John Chilcote, M. P.” 
(“The Masquerader” in America) and 
“The Prodigal Son.” 

The conclusion reached by M. de Wyze- 
wa is that neither one book nor the other 
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possesses any real merit whatever. In 


continuing he says, 


The English novel has died simply of old 
age, after an existence of more than two cen- 
turies. The field of the possible, M. de Wyzewa 
thinks, has been explored in every corner. 
Novelists and the public share equally the be- 
lief that everything human and reasonable that 
could be said has been said over and over 
again, and the former content themselves with 
repeating old stories tricked out with mon- 
strous ornament, by which means they obtain 
effects at the expense of probability. For lack 
of anything, better, the public applauds these 
painful efforts that amuse it momentarily, until 
the advent of some new Scott or Dickens will 
give a fresh lease of life to the worn-out Eng- 
lish novel. 

English novelists themselves, however, 
are far from the realization of any such 
conditions. Mr. Hall Caine, in a recent 
issue of “World’s Work and Play,” dis- 
cusses the novel of the future from the 
standpoint of the part that religion should 
play in the average piece of fiction and 
the author of “The Prodigal Son” sums 
up his views in this way, 


My argument is that the novel will be re- 
ligious in the highest and best sense just in the 
degree in which it is permeated by the sense of 
life. In this way I think the novel of the future 
will become more and more the religious novel, 
that it will only be accepted, whether by the 
ploughman or the philosopher, in the degree in 
which it unites with the simplest pictures of 
human life the deepest problems of humanity. 

I think this is the great hope for the novel 
of the future, and I would not be understood to 
say that in any degree it excludes what is 
called the romantic novel or the novel of ad- 
venture, or that it claims for fiction a conscious 
metaphysical or religious intention. I think 
the people writing novels in the time to come 
will be the best minds, the richest natures, the 
strongest souls. I think it will be realized that 
the capacity of the novel for any work what- 
soever, whether of simple entertainment or of 
deep teaching, is entirely without limit; that 
there is no vehicle so capable of reaching a 
wide area; no medium so adaptable to the needs 
of man in all his stages of intellectual develop- 
ment; in a word, that there is no pulpit with a 
sounding-board that will send the human voice 
so far. 


It is evident that Mr. Caine does not 
agree with the idea of a dead English 


novel, any more than he believes in the 
small value of his own books. 
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Gossip of Authors and their Works 


While we are celebrating the centenary 
of the birth of Hans Andersen we should 
not forget that other birthday 
Shakespeare's Which comes also in April, the 
Birthday birthday of Shakespeare, on 
April 23. Throughout Eng- 

land the day is to be remembered with elab- 
orate ceremony, and it is hoped that the 
plans for the Shakespeare Memorial will 
have by that time nearly reached maturity. 
With Professor Gollancz, editor of the 
Temple Shakespeare, at the head of the 
movement, something worthy should re- 
sult. At present the project wears the 
form of a Shakespeare House, to be de- 
voted, as the London “Academy” ex- 
presses it, to the “furtherance of the study 
of the poet’s works, and also to serve as 
a recognized centre for humane learning 
generally.” The idea is to fit out the 
House with a Shakespeare library, a lec- 
ture theatre, and a central reception hall, 
the last to contain a statue of the poet, 
with perhaps other statues, appropriate in 
association. The “Academy” has only one 
suggestion to offer as to a sculptor for the 
proposed marble, and that is M. Rodin. 


“Ralph Connor,” whose portrait appears 
as frontispiece this month, and who is in 
reality Rev. Charles Gordon, is 
“Ralph almost too well-known to need 
Connor” any especial mention. But per- 
haps many of the readers who 
have enjoyed “Black Rock,” “The Sky 
Pilot” and “The Prospector” do not know 
that Mr. Gordon is not merely a literary 
man of achievement, but that he is an 
active pastor, working in Canada _ with 
true missionary zeal and writing direct 
from his own interesting experiences. 


Mr. Gordon has exercised a wide influ- 
ence among general readers of fiction, and 
his books go into families where many an 
ordinary novel would not be tolerated. All 
his stories have had particularly large 
sales, “The Prospector” having already 
gone into several editions. 


It may be of consolation to some of 


those who are interested in having mod- 
ern poetry appreciated, grant- 


Second ‘ ‘ tr 

Edition of ing, of course, that it is the 
“Mine and best of modern poetry,—to 
Thine know that the new book of 


verse, “Mine and Thine,” by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Earle Coates, has already gone into 
a second edition. Mrs. Coates’s verse has 
received high praise from many of the 
critics, and it is encouraging to know of 
its extended welcome. 
x ££ * 

“The Masquerader,” by Katherine Cecil 
Thurston, has been dramatized by the 


nian author’s husband, Mr. E. Tem- 


‘aie ple Thurston, and will soon be 
“The Masque- produced in London, under 
rader”’ Mr. Thurston’s direction. In 


the meantime an interesting announcement 
is made to the effect that Mr. Thurston's 
first novel is now in the press, and will 
be published shortly. The title of the 
book will be ‘ “The Apple of Eden.’ 


Mr. Rider Nines arrived in New 

York on March 2, and in the early days 

of the month visited Philadel- 

Mr. Haggard Phia with a view to procuring 

inAmerica information with regard to 

vacant lot cultivation. He in- 

tends also to study the Salvation Army 

land settlements in California and Col 
orado. 
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CHARLES HEBER CLARK 
(Max Adeler) 
Author of ‘* Captain Bluitt,”’ etc. 


One of the important publications of 

the season in the department of fiction, 

will be “The Quakeress,” a 

Max Adeler’s New novel by Mr. Charles 

New Story Heber Clark, better known in 

the literary world as Max 

Adeler. Mr. Clark published his now 

famous “Out of the Hurly Burly” some 

thirty years ago, and the sales have 
reached the millionth mark. 

To a large extent, Max Adeler’s reputa- 
tion rests on the quality of humor that has 
always been predominant in his work. “Out 
of the Hurly Burly,” “Captain Bluitt” and 
“In Happy Hollow” all had a touch of the 
extravaganza that made them delightfully 
funny and entertaining. 

The new story is, however, built on 
graver lines, though doubtless the sprightly 
wit which is so essentially one of Mr. 
Clark’s chief attributes, will bubble up, to 
play its sparkling forces over the situa- 
tions of what promises to be a delightful 
romance. The scenes are laid in the 


Schuylkill Valley, north of Philadelphia, 
and the heroine is a pretty Quaker girl who 
finds a lover, not among the youth of her 
own sect, but in a man of the “world,” 
that terrible unknown realm into which 
her people peer with eyes horrified. 

The results may be imagined, and the 
situations, handled with Mr. Clark’s cus- 
tomary sympathy and humor and dex- 
terity, should resolve themselves into a 
most enjoyable piece of fiction, probably 
the best thing that Max Adeler has ever 
done. 

ok 2k * 

Upton Sinclair, author of “Manassas,” 
is writing a novel of the Chicago stock- 
yards, and the Beef Trust. 
This is a far cry from Mr. Sin- 
clair’s first mnovelistic  ef- 
fort, “King Midas,” a senti- 
mental musical idyl. The new tale is en- 
titled “The Jungle” and is now appearing 
as a serial in the “Appeal to Reason,” a 
socialist paper, published in Kansas. 


The Beef 
Trustina 
Novel 
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Captain John S. Wise, whose novel, 
“The Lion’s Skin,” has just been pub- 
lished, is a Virginian by heritage, though 
he was born in Brazil, while his father 
was United States minister to that coun- 
try. Before the Civil War he was placed at 


JOHN S. WISE 
Author of ‘‘ The Lion’s Skin” 


the Virginia Military Institute and when 
the war broke out fought with the cadets 
at Newmarket. After the conflict was 
over, he went to Congress and later served 
as United States District Attorney. Since 
1888, Captain Wise has lived in New 
York, practicing law, and writing books 
in chosen intervals. , 


* *k 


The madness of the “self-made” is be- 
coming just a little more ridiculous than 
the automobile story. When Mr. 

oe” Lorimer wrote his diverting 
Fiction. study, “The Letters of a Self- 
made Merchant to His Son,” 

the idea was new and acceptable. But all 
good, new ideas have to be spoiled by 
imitation, so we were treated to “The Let- 
ters of a Son to His Self-made Father.” 


News 


This was not enough, there must be a 
climax in the form of Charles Eustace 
Merriman’s second venture in the field, “A 
Self-Made Man’s Wife: Her Letters to 
Her Son.” Doubtless the correspondence 
of the remainder of the “‘self-made’s” fam- 
ily will, in time, find its way into print. 


ee * 


“Nancy Stair” ought to make an inter- 
esting drama. Paul Potter has under- 
taken to prepare the book for stage pro- 
duction, and Miss Mary Mannering will 
probably appear in the title role some time 
in the early spring. 


Indiana has appropriated $5000 for a 
statue of General Lew Wallace, to be 
placed in the National Gallery 

AStatuefor of Statues, in Washington. 
me eM ‘the old House of Representa- 
tives is being gradually adorn- 

ed with two statues of two representative 
men from each State in the Union, the 
various States placing them there. The 
choice of the late General Wallace reminds 
us of the fact that the author of “Ben 
Hur” was not only a literary man, worthy 
of being regarded with national pride, but 
a soldier, well capable of proving himself 
in time of need, and a diplomat of ability. 


*k * x 


The next volume in the “English Men 
of Letters” series is to be “Edward Fitz- 
gerald,” and has just been completed by 
Mr. A. C. Benson. 


The latest Mark Twain joke that is 
going the rounds has for its victim the 


eile good Dr. Doane, rector of an 


“Park Episcopal church in Hartford. 
Twain”’ It seems that Mr. Clemens had 
Witticism = jistened to a sermon by Dr. 


Doane and after the service, went to him 
to say, 

“T have enjoyed your sermon this morn- 
ing. I welcomed it as I would an old 
friend. I have a book in my library that 
contains every word of it.” 

“Tmpossible, sir,” replied the rector. 

“Not at all. I assure you it is true,” 
persisted Mark Twain. 
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“Then I shall trouble you to send me 
that book,” rejoined the rector. 

Next morning Dr. Doane received, with 
the compliments of his tormenter, a dic- 
tionary. 

*x* x x 

Mr. George Horace Lorimer and Paul 
Potter are dramatizing “Old Gorgon Gra- 
ham,” which will probably be presented 
in the Autumn under the direction of 
Charles Frohman, with Mr. M. H. Crane 
as “Old Gorgon.” 


* cs * 


The late Guy Wetmore Carryl knew 
many people and enjoyed the friendship 
of a large number of noted 
Guy Carryi’s, men. Abbey, Sargent, Rem- 
Friends = ington and Pyle were much at- 
tached to him, and one of his 
chief treasures was an album containing 
signed pictures by all these, verses by well- 
known poets, both English and American, 
and bits of musical composition by Pade- 
rewski and some others. 
* * *K 

Margaret Sidney (Mrs. H. M. Lo- 
throp), and the genial author of the peren- 
ially popular “Pepper” books, is at work 
on anew one. It will be the tenth volume 
in the series, and will be called “Ben 
Pepper.” 

- e 

Miss Edith Rickert, whose novel, “The 

Reaper,” is undoubtedly one of the best 

pieces of fiction issued for some 
aihe Reaper” years, is planning to begin an- 

mper=- a 

anceTract Other book, a story that will 

probably have London for a 
background, and some modern social prob- 
lems for the basis of the theme. Miss 
Rickert is now living in London, where she 
does some writing for the English maga- 
zines, 

A rather unexpected interest in “The 
Reaper” is that taken by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which is 
going to no little trouble to recommend the 
book as a forceful temperance lesson. This 
phase of the story is, in reality, a very 
prominent one, though it can scarcely be 
said that the author meant it so. The 
situation grew, fitted itself into the tale 
by natural right and remained as one of 
the most impressive and pathetic incidents. 
As a result, it has bespoken favor among 
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the members of the temperance organ- 
ization, even as the high literary qualities 
of the book have forced themselves upon 
the attention of the critics. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co., who pub- 
lish “The Reaper,” maintain that they 
have issued no work of greater literary 
merit, in the real sense of the term, since 
Hawthorne. 

x *k x 

The first three books that Rider Hag- 
gard wrote netted him the handsome sum 
of 10 pounds. They were the days of 
the “grind.” 


A. CAHAN 
Author of ‘‘ The White Terror and the Red,” etc. 


A new uniform edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s works will be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Charles  Scribner’s 
“Biographical Sons, under the title of the 
Edition”’ of “Bioora hical Edi . ” Th 
pa ii iographical Edition.” The 
unique feature of the edition 

will consist of an introduction, to each of 
the volumes, contributed by Mrs. Steven- 
son, who tells, in an interesting and per- 
sonal fashion, the circumstances in which 
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the book in question was written, giving, 
further, numerous pleasant anecdotes that 
will afford keen enjoyment to all the many 
readers of the works of the well beloved 


R. L. S. 


Harris Dickson is a young Southerner 
of good family and a lawyer by profession. 
His literary experiénce has in- 

eeste cluded no little political work 
Dickson and four novels, “The Black 
Wolf’s Breed,” “The Siege of 

Lady Resolute,” “She That Hesitates” and 
the new story just published by the J. B. 





HARRIS DICKSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Raveneis ’ 


Lippincott Co., “The Ravanels.” This 
last is a tale of love and mystery, with the 
scenes laid in the South of to-day, and 
promises to be the best thing that Mr. 
Dickson has yet done. 


Verse doesn’t sell; that is, no verse, it 
would seem, save Dr. Van Dyke’s. His 
last book, “Music and Other 


Dr. Van “ 9 

Dyke's Poems,” has reached the twelve 
Popular thousandth mark, and is still in 
Verse emphatic demand. This does 


not, however, refute the statements of 
“The Slump in Verse” lately presented by 
Mr. John Lane in the London “Book 


News 


Monthly.” Dr. Van Dyke is an excep- 
tion, his great popularity, as much as his 
poetic talent, insures his success. 


It proved such a difficult task to find 
someone who resembled George Alexan- 
der, the actor who will play the part of 
Chilcote in “The Masquerader,” sufficient- 
ly to assume the role of Loder, that Mr. 
J. W. Thorold, editor and manager of 
the “Smart Set” felt constrained to take 
the part. It seems that a fair resemblance 
exists between Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
‘Thorold. Someone has asked the question, 
“Do editors make good actors? 

ok *K aK 

The Mintie Press, of Covington, Ken- 

tucky, announces for early publication, 

“Letters from the Raven,” by 
Hearn’s the late Lafcadio Hearn. This 
Letters book will be issued only in a 

limited -edition of one thou- 
sand numbered copies, and will contain 
some rare photographs of Hearn and some 





DR. HENRY McCOOK 
Author of ‘‘ The Senator’ 


drawings by him. Of the letters them- 
selves the editor says: 

Unlike the epistles by great writers, that so 
frequently find their way into print these days, 
Hearn’s missives were not written with an eye 
to publication. Had it been otherwise, he would 
have used more reserve. As it was, they were 
written solely for the edification of their re- 
cipient. They were in the highest form of the 
true letter,—written talks with the favorite 
friend, couched as a usual rule, in the best 
language the writer knew how to employ. They 
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tell their own story,—the only story of Hearn’s 
life—a story often of hopeless search for bread- 
winning work, of bitter gloom and hysterical 
pleasures, of deep enjoyment of Louisiana au- 
tumns and West Indian and Japanese scenes. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Author of ‘‘ The Affair at the Inn,”’ etc, 


“The Secret Woman,” Mr. Eden Phill- 
pott’s new novel, has aroused quite an un- 
usual enthusiasm in England. 
Several of the best literary crit- 
ics have pronounced it a mas- 
terpiece. Mr. James Douglas, 
in the “Star,” is inspired almost to rhap- 
sody, and writes, 

“The Secret Woman” is beyond all question 
one of the greatest novels in literature. It is a 
masterpiece. It sets Mr. Phillpotts among the 
immortals. By virtue of this superb achieve- 
ment he enters the company ofthe masters. He 
is the fellow of Fielding and Scott, Dickens 
and Thackeray, Meredith and Hardy, Turgeniev 
and Tolstoy. : I have said nothing of 
the noble prose in which this great novel is 
written. I have said nothing of the rich vital- 


“The Secret 
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ity of the minor characters. I have said noth- 
ing of the deep humour of the rustics, who are, 
indeed, the best rustics since Thomas Hardy’s 
challenged Shakespeare’s. The scene between 
3arbara Westaway and Arscott is profoundly 
dramatic. It is as fine as anything George Eliot 
ever wrote. Joseph Westaway is a wonderful 
piece of humorous portraiture. So is Joshua 
Bloom. So is Mr. Tapp. Altogether, I do not 
hesitate to say that Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
added a masterpiece of the first order to the 
treasury of English fiction. 

In America, the comments have been 
only a little less warm, though, as usual, 
work of this sort is more appreciated on 
the other side of the Atlantic than on this. 
It is a pity that such should be the case; 
it would seem good to have so excellent a 
work in general circulation. 















Courtesy *‘ Brown Book” Boston 
MAXIME GORKY 
Author of ‘‘ Foma Gordeyeff,’’ etc. 


There is a plan on foot to issue a med- 
izval history along the lines of the Cam- 
bridge Modern History. The 
Cambridge University Press 
will publish the work, which 
will probably consist of six 
volumes. The general editorship and 
planning has been undertaken by Profes- 
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sor Bury. The other editors have not yet 


been named. 
* ok * 


The author of “American Men of Let- 
ters as Consuls and Diplomats,” which ap- 
peared in the March issue of 
Lowellasa | book News,” wishes to con- 
Diplomat fess to a rather odd error 
which occurred in that article. 
The intention had been to devote a para- 
graph to James Russell Lowell as a diplo- 
mat, speaking particularly of his residence 
at the Court of St. James, but unaccount- 
ably this portion of the study was omitted. 
It is only in justice to the American poet, 
however, to recall the fact that he was 
one of the most popular of America’s lit- 
erary-diplomats and that in England espe- 
cially he was regarded as standing very 
high among the few really significant 
American men of letters. 


Night in 


News 


While he lived in England, Lowell en- 
joyed vast popularity as a public speaker 
and not an occasion on which an address 
by him would be appropriate, was passed 
by without his being invited to speak. 

Ss -s 


There are several facts of interest in 
the career of Mr. H. B. Marriott-Watson, 
author of “Hurricane Island.” 
H.B. Marriott One is that he claims to have 
Watson discovered H. G. Wells, and 
another, that he is a_ close 
friend of J. M. Barrie, and persuaded Mr. 
Barrie to publish “Better Dead,” also 
collaborating with him in the composition 
of the play, “Richard Savage.” Mr. Wat- 
son has been a prominent English journal- 
ist for some years, but now devotes most 
of his time to the writing of romantic fic- 
tion. 


the Valley 


By Arthur Symons ) 


AVES of the gentle waters of the healing night, 
Flow over me with silent peace and golden dark, 
Wash me of sound, wash me of color, down the day ; 
Light the tall golden candles and put out the day. 


Smells of the valley gather round me with the night: 
Honey is in the wind and salt is in the wind, 

Like a drugged cup with hot sweet scents of sleepy herbs 
And sharp with flery breaths of coolness in the cup, 
Wind of the sea, wind of the valley, drunken wind. 


Out of the valley, voices ; hark, beyond the hedge 

A long, deep sigh, the human sighing of a beast ; 
Under the eaves the last low twitter in the thatch ; 
Across the valley, harsh and sweet, the patient whirr 
Of the untiring bird that tells the hours of night. 


Else, silence in the valley while the night goes by 
Like quiet waters flowing over the loud day’s 
Brightness, the empty sea, and the vexed heart of man. 


‘‘London Saturday Review’” 
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Mr. Dawson promises to become, if he 
is not already, the foremost evangelist of 
The Evangel- the day. He has the gift of 
isticNote = organization, as well as of ap- 
} ag peal. He is trammeled by no 
Dawson creed closely confining him. 
He has dropped the “blood sacrifice” 
terminology. He is at all points liberal, 
having left Methodism in England to enter 
Congregationalism, and the English Con- 
gregational Church is a communion most 
hospitable. He has the training of the 
scholar and the instincts of the poet. He 
has the diction and accent of the educated 
man. “Conversion” is to him but the act 
of will by which, under spiritual influ- 
ences, the Christ life is chosen. Nor to 
this life does he put narrow limits. A 
man of 51, he was for 20 years a promi- 
nent Methodist preacher, and for 10 a 
vigorous organizing, preaching Congre- 
gationalist minister in a wealthy, well-to- 
do London church. In 1903 he began his 
work as an evangelist, with a midnight 
mission, in which he gathered the dregs 
of London streets and rescued them. Last 
November he conducted a “mission,” or, 
as we should say, “special revival services” 
in Plymouth Church. His addresses there 
make up “The Evangelistic Note” (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.). It is prefaced by a 
personal narrative, half record, half 
apologia of his own work and the methods 
of the evangelist. The volume is the 
best of its sort in years. It is certain to 
help many a man and woman to better 
things. Its sanity, its restraint and its 
freedom from the routine formulae and 
phrases of the evangelist are as notable 
as its elevation and persuasion. Mr. Daw- 
son is a new man in the spiritual Israel, 
whose chief work is destined to come 
after he is 50, and to be for the upbuild- 
ing of many. 


It is just 50 years this spring since ‘““The 
Bells: A Collection of Chimes” appeared 
Judith of by a young man 19 years old. 
Bethulia Allibone said of it that it was 
Thomas by “a poet of much promise,” 
Bailey Aldrich and a poet of much promise 
Mr. Aldrich remains after half a century. 
He “writes verse as one collects bric-a- 
brac,” said the London Athenaeum nine 
years ago, “with the collector’s calm en- 
thusiasm for what is delicate and fragile 
and in its very slightness typical of the 
more exquisite moments of its age.” This 
blows the sonnet to a grace akin to Vene- 
tian glass, but the manner fares ill, for 
the inexorable hammer and anvil where 
tragedies must be shaped while passion 
blows the bellows and keeps all to a white 
heat. Last October Miss Nance O’Neill 
first produced “Judith.” She is an actress 
whose voice has improved with training, 
whose presence is effective, and who is 
tragic rather than tragedienne. Of the 
play, the invocation, a few brief passages 
and the lyrical interlude are from an early 
poem, it was made over into a tragedy in 
verse in 1896, and it was recast for the 
stage last Summer. It is admirable work- 
manship and bad craftsmanship. The 
verse is smooth, effective, accurate and 
informed; but there is not a “curtain” in 
the whole play and not an effective situa- 
tion, though two lay at hand in the Amor- 
ite warrior’s love for Judith and her sud- 
den love for Holofernes. Taine has noted 
that Domenchino has cast this sudden 
shadow of love sacrificed to country when 
the Assyrian lord inspires sudden passion. 
Great plays can be written in blank verse; 
but blank verse does not make a great 
play. For myself, I am more moved by 
the sixteenth century English of the 
Apocrypha than by Mr. Aldrich. Nor has 
he varied from the Jewish romance of the 
first century B. C., nor added to character 
or incident—shrinking indeed from Ju- 
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dith’s sacrifice, which the Hellenistic Jew 
frankly told. (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) 
2 


Mr. Lodge has gathered strength since 
the “Song of the Wave” six years ago. 
It had swing and force, besides 
roel its echoes of various recent 
aoe poets and one older, Leopardi. 
tLodge Hie is redolent in this last 
poem. (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) He 
presents Cain as a type of human freedom, 
independence and initiative—a Prome- 
theus, who bows not to heaven, fears not 
hell, and, like Aeschylus’ supreme crea- 
tion, faces the divine itself, “bloody but 
unbowed.” The conception is _ high. 
But :— 


I say thou canst as well 
Measure the soul in terms of life and death 
As lay a foot-rule to infinity! 


is to write like Pollock or Bickersteth 
(How the dull Dean swept us 40 years 
agone) and to miss the organ note alto- 
gether. 
The golden sandals of reluctant day 
Climb the broad shoulders of the heavenward 
hills. 

Earth fills with darkness like a shallow bow! 
And sleep weighs down the weary lids of life. 

This is to feel the Virgillian touch and 
draw near to its expression. 

The wolves of memory at the heels of life. 

There is a line for you; but these are 
few, and there is a dreary desert of plod- 
ding and lack of the final uplift. Yet let 
another volume score a like advance and 
Mr. Lodge will win the attention of those 
who care for verse. Whether he can ever 
compel their admiration is another ques- 
tion. 

Written in the measure of “In Mem- 
oriam” this slender brochure of verse is 

too often echo to command the 
Antoinette place it would have for some 
Alonzo Brown Of its verse, and it is marred 
by odd conceits and a lack of 

selection in its diction. But there is in it 
some admirable verse, and a very unusual 
capacity to cast old ideas into a new poetic 
form, which smoothes, sustains and com- 
forts. 


From age to age, we know not how 
We grow from children unto men. 
We break the altars of the then 

To build the idols of the now. 


News 


We garner souls, our golden sheaves 
Yet hoarding still the earthly dross. 
More revenue pay the living thieves 
Than the dead Christ on the Cross. 


This volume is intended to do for four 
plays, “Hamlet,” “Othello,” ‘King Lear” 
Shakespear- and “Macbeth,” what Ulrici did 
ean Tragedy for us all 40 years ago. There 
Andrew Cecil Comes a time to every Shake- 
Bradley spearean when he knows the 
time he once spent in reading about the 
plays was by the way. He should have 
been reading the plays instead. But 
it needs must be that these offenses 
come, and this book is one of them. Mr. 
Bradley is Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
a Balliol man and a lecturer. He is there- 
fore both expository and always sure he is 
right. He lacks in stage knowledge. 
When he says that Shakespeare was “mas- 
terly as a playwright,” he misses the real 
situation. For the actor’s moment, work 
and needs, Shakespeare had the profound- 
est knowledge. In that he was never 
wrong. But as a playwright, in the mere 
construction of his plays, he made many 
errors, often palpable and some serious. 

Missing matters like this at every point 
—not realizing that it is for the actor Dun- 
can’s murder comes early, though it is but 
ill for construction—Dr. Bradley minutely 
analyzes the plays. He is often trite, as in 
saying that “Hamlet” were but a sensa- 
tional play save for the “character of Ham- 
let”—but he is patient and methodical, has 
read much, and explains minutely. The 
result is a book with no flashes of insight 
but a great many pages which set one’s 
reading in order. 

His introduction is rather vague stuff. 
At no point does he grasp stage conditions, 
except as seen from “in front.” The ap- 
pendix fills a third of a large book, and 
reviews minutely many mooted points. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 


*k 


President Harper, of Chicago, is a man 
known as an organizer who has always 
Trend in thought of himself as a think- 
Higher, er. A teacher of singular 
wines penetration, he early was fa- 
Rainey Harpercile in new methods. He has 
made the University of Chicago a hiving 
swarm of multifarious work, not much 
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With the 

concerned with sessions of silent thought. 
His articles, gathered in this volume, all 
talk of an university as if it were a boiling 
pot, whose flames are to be daily fed with 
new millions. But in all this, and in this 
volume, he sees things exactly as they are 
to be seen in the university of to-morrow. 
Where Dr. Harper takes up the manage- 
ment of education,—as “The Waste in 
Higher Education” or “The Situation of 
the Small College,” his essays sum exist- 
ing conditions, their needs and remedy 
with a convincing clarity. He has an un- 
erring instinct for the rotten spot in ad- 
ministering education. He has both ex- 
perience and insight in touching theolog- 
ical education in two essays, on its char- 
acter and curriculum. “The University 
and Education” or “The University and 
Religious Education” is commonplace. So 
are the brief addresses at celebrations at 
Columbia, Yale, Brown, Johns Hopkins. 
These all lack the note of historic eleva- 
tion. The result is a volume which will 
be read rather for the comprehensive and 
analytic statements of facts than for its 
germinal ideals. Read it must be, if you 
want to know what our higher education 
really is. (University of Chicago Press.) 


Of all the work drawn out by the cen- 
tenary of Hawthorne’s birth, this volume 
holding the addresses deliver- 
ed at Concord through four 
days, Mrs. Harriet Mulford 
Lothrop (“Margaret Sidney,” 
the author of “Little Peppers”) organ- 
ized the celebration at “The Wayside,” 
Hawthorne’s old home, which came to 
her from her husband, Daniel Lothrop. 
He bought it of Hawthorne’s daughter, 
Rose, Mrs. George Parsons Lothrop. 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
perhaps the only man in living letters 
whose adult years span Hawthorne’s cre- 
ative period ; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, even 
earlier in her personal knowledge; Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams and Mr. Frank 
Sanborn, of the first generation which 
knew his spell in college; Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, fresh from the home of the 
artist; Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who 
knew his English career; Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, his son; two men of local knowl- 
edge. Charles T. Copeland and Frank 
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Preston Stearns, and a score of letters— 
each of these has special expert and per- 
sonal knowledge, and the thin volume 
which holds their addresses is a very sug- 
gestive contribution to Hawthorne litera- 
ture. It is probably the last of his criti- 
cism cast in worship. He grows with 
every year, but he grows distant and un- 
familiar to the young man or woman of 
to-day. These men and women were of 
his day or its morrow. As Hawthorne 
recedes he is becoming shadowy, a far 
mountain top, “whose worth’s unknown 
although his height be taken” for granted, 
which all admire and a few climb. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The best account of a trip to Mecca 
which has yet appeared. Its description 
With the Pil- is more accurate than Burk- 
grimstoMecca}srdt’s, and as vivid as Bur- 
Witirid Spare ton’s. — If no better _ than 
roy Roy Huronje’s in Dutch, it is far 
superior to any other in English. Written 
by an Indian Moslem, its author had an 
English education and is of Persian ex- 
traction and Shiah sympathies. For the 
first time all the prayers used, those of 
grace as well as those of duty, are present 
in translation, and the ritual is minutely 
described. A prefatory chapter sketches 
the Shiah view of Islam. Here and there 
the translation of the Arabic is defective, 
and more than one system is employed, 
some of the prayers being taken direct 
from Burton. There still remains room 
for a more careful account, with an Arabic 
text of prayers, maps, and plans. More 
needs to be known on the life of Mecca 
and a careful search would doubtless re- 
veal more survivals; but Hadji Khan’s 
account of the great yearly pilgrimage by 
the Moslem world to Mecca will long re- 
main authoritative. (John Lane.) 


* * x 


Mr. Wack, a New York lawyer, has 
figured in some of the defense of the ad- 
ministration of the Congo Free 
State against accusations of 
atrocious oppression of the 
native inhabitants of the Con- 
go basin. Writing from documents, rather 
than personal inquiry, he puts the case 
convincingly. He does not explain the 
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exorbitant profits of the companies in 
which King Leopold is interested. He 
meets some charges of cruelty and massa- 
cre in one place by some witness who did 
not see these things elsewhere. He cor- 
rectly recites the very great advance made 
in civilization and education by the Bel- 
gians. The failure of the attacks on their 
administration when brought to trial in 
London he gives with accuracy. It is an 
official history, but it is fuller than any 
predecessor. A rapid examination shows 
no errors in the compilation, and the book 
(Doubleday, Page and Co.) will at once 
become a work of reference. It is well 
illustrated. Documents are given in full. 
In maps, the volume is less adequate. A 
bias towards the Congo Free State ap- 
pears throughout; but there is plainly no 
deliberate error. The author does not 
explain how the large yield of rubber and 
ivory has been obtained without cruelty. 
The history is complete and methodical. 


2k * ok 


A young Democratic lawyer from 
Schenectady comes to New York at the 
John Van _=—invitation of the Tammany 
are Boss—a careful portrait of 
— Richard Croker—rises to influ- 
Anonymous ence and power in the last 
chapter, marries the daughter of the Al- 
bany boss, adapted from Daniel Manning 
—by electing her father to the Senate by 
producing a kidnapped Assemblyman. 
The pages carry a close photographic pic- 
ture of New York political life—‘Silver 
Dollar Sullivan” being a local “leader” 
minutely drawn. If the book were pub- 
lished with a key it would be more inter- 
esting to a general reader. It runs easily; 
but it is altogether descriptive and not at 
all creative. (Harper and Bros.) 


* * * 


This might be another dialect story ; but 
it is not. It has that subtle thing—life. 
The Fugitive ‘St a sand-house in a Memphis 
Blacksmith §= railroad yard, tended by Fin- 
ChariesD. erty,—a rather conventional 
ere Irishman—there come two 
wanderers, a one-legged tramp and a 
“handy man,” blacksmith, fleeing under 
shadow of a charge of murder. All tell 
stories. The pages have a strange flavor 
of reality. Plainly the author—a new 
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man—may give anything as his work gets 
its full movement. The Southwest is here 
and something more, human nature. (The 
Century Co.) 
ok K * 

This novel of the French Revolution has 
the story-telling quality. (The Century 
Co.) It is slight so far as 


In the Name 


ofLiberry character goes—there being no 
Owen strong differentiation; but 
connese there is action, incident and the 


steady march of events in this story of 
the girl of the people and St. Antoine, 
Nicole and her sacrifice for her lover, Bara- 
bant. The conversation moves. Bits of de- 
scription between are not always carefully 
studied. 
ok eS ok 

The fact of Plato’s belief in immortality 
is more in men’s minds than its method. 
Platoniccen- Lhis varies with the dialogue, 
ception of and is throughout fluid. Mr. 
Immortality . ° iy. . 

oa Gage in this most useful little 

R.K.Gage = volume (The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), has grouped the passage 
which assert, define and explain the end- 
less life, for it is this rather than immor- 
tality Plato urges. It may be doubted 
whether it is as clearly based, as Mr. Gage 
urges, on the eternal idea made manifest 
in form through successive but  uncon- 
scious metempsychosis; but the Greek 
extracts form a logical summary and illu- 
minate Plato’s view. To Greek students 
they give just the clues needed for an 
independent judgment. Ingenious as is 
Mr. Gage, he constantly forgets that Plato 
was too literary to be logical. 


Mr. George Santyana does not always 
have something to say, but he nearly al- 
The Lifeof ways has something to inter- 


Reason. Com- e a 
mon Sensein est, It is therefore a chill sur- 


Society ‘ 
pa ah prise to find that he has grown 
Santrana faded and middle-aged. Wise 


he remains, with the other wisdom of the 
other side. He writes with easy epigram- 
matic skill. He has the perilous advan- 
tage in position of the Latin and _ the 
Roman communion. He sees Protestant- 
ism at the eddy, not the current. Just as 
he sees the narrow ethic from which Kant 
came as (“minimal tenets of the most ab- 
stract Protestantism”) and not the spread- 
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With the 
ing tree of the spirit which grew from it 
and in whose branches all the birds of the 
upper air have dwelt for a century. 

In philosophy, this Harvard professor 
of suggestive verse and seductive prose 
comes down the long stair-case from Greek 
to modern, tapping each and remarking 
that it sounds hollow. This is true. But 
it is the only staircase we have. 

So in his discussion of sociology—“The 
Life of Reason in Society,” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons)—this light, fleeting, 
agreeable, penetrating raillery touches all 
phases of life. Modern to the finger tips, 
Mr. Santyana sees the social development 
of the race from the side of peace democ- 
racy, industry and art, instead of war and 
inequality. Perpetually he puts a new 
touch to an old idea as :—*To call war the 
voice of courage and virtue is like calling 
debauchery the voice of love.” If one 
has read much, one recognizes the sources 
of Mr. Santyana’s conglomerate—well 
welded as the pebbles are—but the young 
man whom he has in mind will find here 
a view of thought and of human life both 
stimulating and teaching, written most ad- 
mirably, if lacking in any inspiring in- 
struction. 


%* 


The “Polytechnic” in English cities is a 
cross between a high school, a manual 
training school and a lower 
grade technical and _ trade 
Ethel M. Hogg SChool. They have thriven in 

England from lack of good 
secondary education and an_ industrial 
population not yet ready for the advanced 
work of German schools or men of our 
own. Quintin Hogg (1845-1902) began 
these schools in London. This discursive 
story of his daughter tells his life. He 
came of the upper class in England, went 
into business, made money in the sugar 
trade, began working in the bootblack 
brigade, opened a school, improved it and 
in 20 years turned it into one of the world’s 


Quintin Hogg 


Css 
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great city institutions. His marvelous 
energy and devotion carried on and ex- 
panded a school as miscellaneous as a rab- 
bit-warren. The book is pieced together. 
It needs more account of conditions and 
environment, but it is judicious in spirit, 
and fills an important chapter in modern 
education. (Edwin Arnold.) 


K * 1K 


Durer was a great man as well as a great 
artist. The two do not always go to- 
gether. He was not merely a 
consummate draughtsman, he 
had such possession of the idea 
and such joy in the actual fact 
as have fallen to few in the whole round 
of art. Mr. Moore has set out to explain 
the man rather than to describe his works, 
though this is not omitted. There is pro- 
test against both the German and Prot- 
estant view of Durer. The stages of his 
work and his development are reviewed 
and his method as an artist carefully ana- 
lyzed, with more knowledge of what has 
been said about him than of his precise 
work, This is, in short, a “literary” life 
of a great painter. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 


Albert Durer 


T. Sturge 
Moore 


ok 2K * 


Sir Rennell Rodd, poet, essayist and 
diplomatist, has written a balanced life 
of the most picturesque figure 
of the Elizabethan age. Some 
James chapters of Raleigh’s life await 
Rennell Rodd study. His relations with Es- 
sex, the precise route of his later voyages 
and his early days, birth and lineage. Sir 
Rennell troubles himself not at all with 
details or original documents. He has 
written instead the philosophic sketch nat- 
ural to a man of affairs and letters who 
has on every page the accent and attitude 
of the man of the world. Its one lack is 
knowledge of the period. The work is 
given no perspective, and its horizon is 
rather empty. (The Macmillan Co.) 


Walter 
Raleigh 
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Variety the Feature of New Novels 
By Norma K. Bright 


been tried, or at least, it would 
seem so, for in each new group of 
novels that issues from the press, we find 
practically the same old, worn assortment 
of stories that appeared in the group pre- 
ceding. In preponderance, is the novel 
of society, tricked out in all varieties of 
novelty and weighted with ornaments de- 
signed to allure and to deceive. The nov- 
els of business and politics run a_ close 
parallel with this, and the tale of adven- 
ture follows racingly after. The historical 
novel has suffered greatly from the fasci- 
nating charms of picturing the drawing 
room and the exchange, but it still lives, 
if only to keep in evidence what versa- 
tility there is in modern literary endeavor. 
As a matter of fact, the historical novel 
of ancient and mediaeval background is 
a boon after much of the cheap wit, 
the tiresome frivolities and banal dialogue 
of up-to-date fiction of characteristic type. 
For instance, choosing from a dozen new 
novels, any one of which stands a good 
chance of becoming popular, we find the 
most meritorious piece of work, the one 
that will probably live longest in the annals 
of fiction, to be “Veranilda,” a historical 
novel, written by the late George Gissing. 
Gissing never lived to complete the work, 
notwithstanding which it must, as Mr. 
Frederic Harrison says in his sympathetic 
preface, be viewed in the light of anything 
but a fragment. 
Veranilda* 


Gissing wrought with loving hands, if 
he wrought at all. Perhaps no one ever sus- 
pected that, devoted as he was to the study 
of London life, he would one day turn 
to the period of the Byzantine rule in 
Rome for the inspiration that would result 
in the production of his most significant 
work. Yet he did just this thing, col- 
lected a vast store of material and wove 
from the facts a story full of romantic in- 
terest and literary charm. It is said that 
every character has been drawn = direct 

*VERANILDA. By George Gissing, author of 


“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


VERY branch of fiction writing has 


from history, and it has been a rarely sym- 
pathetic interpretation that has made pos- 
sible this entertaining use of them. The 
period was wisely chosen. ‘There was no 
precedent upon which to work, no temp- 
tation to imitate, no opportunity for imita- 
tion. The material lent itself to novelistic 
treatment, another testimony to the au- 
thor’s acute power of recognizing the mat- 
ter that he could adequately handle. And 
from that matter he drew out the dramatic 
force, into it he infused romantic emotion 
and everywhere as he worked he smoothed 
and polished and refined, and all with 
loving care and an eye ever susceptible to 
the best artistic effect, until a story full 
of life, expressive in action, impressive in 
its lesson to the heart, stood forth. That 
the last few chapters never came into being 
matters little. The tale moves to one con- 
clusion, and we scarcely miss the finite 
ending, so much else that is beautiful and 
inspiring is there to contemplate. 


After the death of the great Theodoric,, 


when Justinian reigned in Constantinople 
and Totila, the Saxon king, moved into 
Italy on his conquering march, there lived 
a Saxon princess, a descendant of Theo- 
deric. The maiden was Veranilda, with 
whom Basil the Roman fell in love. It 
was a sweet love story, that of an innocent 
girl and a stalwart young patrician, long- 
ing for a better Rome; but they were days 
when Church and State were steeped in 
intrigue and Catholic and Arian priests 
alike wallowed in corruption. Veranilda 
was stolen and Basil left heart-broken. It 
is the old tale, graciously offered in new 
and appreciable guise, of the friend who 
undertakes to aid in the search and given 
the opportunity, seeks to betray his trust. 
Basil kills the once loved Marcian and en- 
tertains terrible thoughts against the girl. 
Only solitude and religious meditation can 
expiate the sin, but after a period Veran- 
ilda is ready with forgiveness. 

The book has many beautiful passages 
of description, and everywhere is evident 
the man who loved scholarship, who wor- 
shipped beauty even as the old Greeks 
worshipped it, who would rather not write 
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than write without all due care, without 
proper research and mastery of the sub- 
ject in all its details, to whom no piece of 
work could seem completed unless revision 
after revision had made it as nearly right 
as it was within his abilities to make it. 
And George Gissing’s ability was in no 
way mean. 


The Golden Hope* 


Nothing so excellent in workmanship, 
nor so masterly in conception, yet holding 
its own in the maintenance of interest, is 
“The Golden Hope,” by Robert H. Fuller. 
Here Alexander and his defeat of Darius 
give a background of movement and color, 
and again the abduction of a lovely maiden 
and the subsequent search of her lover 
provide the romance. The scenes are like 
old friends, enlivened with that interest 
which only the hues of the imagination 
can lend: there is Demosthenes declaim- 
ing before the Athenians, there is the con- 
sultation of the Delphic Oracle, with the 
Pythian priestess and the tripod, there is 
the battle of Issus, when the troops of 
Darius flee before the forces of Alex- 
ander; there is the sacrifice to the iron 
god, Moloch, when Artemisia is barely 
rescued from the fiery jaws and Tyre is 
sacked; there is the final defeat of the 
Persian king. It is mostly history, and 
the history of the text-books rather than 
that of the ancient tome, but it has much 
of profit in comparison with many flimsy 
concoctions of afternoon teas and theatre- 
parties. Its author has a certain order of 
illuminative imagination and certain capa- 
bilities for vivid scenic display. The scene 
before Moloch marks the attainment of a 
dramatic height, and there are every here 
and there throughout the volume brief 
periods of tension. The characters are 
not without convincingness: Thais, the 
dancing girl, is well done, as are Chares, 
Leonidas and the slave Mena. Alexander 
very naturally, is idealized, though en- 
dowed with an engaging personality that 
creates an effective illusion. The hero 
and the heroine, Clearchus and Arte- 
misia, are the least successful of all, their 
strength being swallowed up in the en- 
deavor to make them the conventionally 
sweet and self-absorbed lovers. 


*Tue Gotpen Hope. By Robert H. Fuller. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Of style, Mr. Fuller has but the rudi- 
ments, though this is promising ; as yet the 
sin is one of omission rather than of com- 
mission, * * # 

Turning from the historical novel to 
the novel of society, we discover a 
rather appalling variety. Six volumes 
range from the quintessence of inanity to 
the plausible tragedy of English upper 
class life. There are heroines—Pam and 
Pen, Evangeline and Kitty, the gamut of 
fashion in feminine appellation. 


The Marriage of William Ashe* 


Beginning with Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
we have the long looked-for “Marriage 
of William Ashe,” the serial career of 
which we have followed with unflagging 
interest and emotions best described as 
“mixed.” 

Lady Kitty Bristol, with her disrepu- 
table “Maman” and family history best 
regarded as mystery, marries William 
Ashe, a rising young English politician. 
The book is all Kitty ; every other char- 
acter is used but as a foil to Kitty’s wit 
or to her wickedness. 

William Ashe, easy-going, gentle-man- 
nered, scholarly in inclination and habit— 
he might have ruled his child-wife with 
a stronger will and saved all the trouble; 
Lady Tranmore, the conventional aristo- 
crat; Mary Lyster, the correct type of 
English unmarried womanhood, used by 
Mrs. Ward for a bit of gallery-play that 
is nearly ludicrous; Geoffry Cliffe, the 
poet and necessary villain; and the group 
of choice spirits from the ultra-smart set 
to all of whom Lady Kitty is an object of 
hate, a subject for vituperation, a woman 
to scandalize about in one breath, to pet 
and indulge in the next; these are the 
people manufactured to throw into relief 
an unique and picturesque temperament. 
Among them Lady Kitty is a veritable 
airy sprite, mischievous and cunning, gay 
and irresistibly daring ; tragically wan and 
sweet; a bundle of nerves highly sensi- 
tized, upon which circumstances and emo- 
tions play with reckless abandonment. 

Apparently Mrs. Ward found the nu- 
cleus for Kitty in the story of Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, she who loved Lord Byron 
~*THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM AsHE. By Mrs. 


Humphry Ward, author of “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” etc. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 


” 
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so passionately and with such sorrowful 
result. It is a wonderfully fascinating 
character, despite its certain repulsive- 
ness, and its qualities of the extraordinary 
and the captivating set it far above the 
conception of Julie Le Breton in “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.” 

The situations in the book are principally 
trite. Of course, Kitty flirts with the poet 
Cliffe and becomes unhappily involved ; of 
course she deals capriciously with her 
husband’s political colleagues; and finally 
she writes a novel in which are revealed, 
with inimitable witchery and no little cold 





From ‘* The Marriage of William Ashe”’ 
LADY KITTY BRISTOL 


spite, all the idiosyncrasies and foibles of 
her entire group of acquaintances, giving 
a particularly tender treatment to the por- 
trayal of the Prime Minister and his wife. 
For the first time William Ashe is really 
aroused, and once more Kitty is repentant. 
An attempt is made to heal the breach, 
but through the interference of the jeal- 
ous Mary Lyster the plan miscarries. 
Kitty and Ashe separate, the woman 
going with Cliffe. She soon learns to 
hate him, but by that time emotional ex- 
cesses have begun to undermine her 
health. She and William meet by acci- 
dent, spend one gloriously happy night 
together and then—the end comes. 


News 


It was the only way to arrange the de- 
nouement, and Mrs. Ward shows artistic 
skill in accomplishing it with so much ten- 
der pathos. 

Throughout the book the pictures are 
clear, the portraitures skillful. In this one 


’ field the author is, in her way, a master- 


hand, but the field is restricted. Without 
Kitty, and that creation, as we have said, 
can scar¢ely be termed original, the story 
would be a mere shell. Yet Mrs. Ward 
never fails to create the illusion—it all 
seems very real, whether in London or in 
Venice it is life, and it forces one to be- 
lieve in its actuality. The taint comes in 
the moral situations; Mrs. Ward cannot 
evade the questionable issues; she soiled 
the entire story with Kitty’s relations 
towards Cliffe. 


Tommy Carteret* 


“Tommy Carteret” is vague and unsat- 
isfactory beside Mrs. Ward’s story. In 
all, it is an exasperating performance. The 
tale begins admirably, with all the promise 
of a delightful romance, then old Tommy 
sins, young Tommy accepts the unjustly 
imposed blame and the agonizing begins. 
For no other term than agonizing is ade- 
quate to describe poor Tommy’s struggle 
with hallucination. Had Mr. Forman 
essayed the supernatural it would have 
been no more ridiculous than this.  Sci- 
entific fact for a foundation does not help 
the matter at all. Tommy, haunted by 
the spirit of the girl whom he did not love, 
but whom he would have married, is just 
little short of an absurd figure. As for 
the method employed for ridding the de- 
mented one of the illusion, it might have 
answered for Mr. Hume or Mr. Gunter, 
but one is justified in expecting something 
more artistic from the author of “Mon- 
signy.” 

The book is advertised as Mr. For- 
man’s most serious attempt. Pray let us 
have the less serious efforts. When, in 
order to cover so many pages, an author 
is compelled to resort to padding, it is 
proof conclusive that his Pegasus is not 
destined to soar above the heights of the 
novelette. 


*TomMy CARTERET. By Justus Miles For- 
man, author of “Monsigny,” etc. Doubleday, 


Page & Co. 
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Pam* 


Another “first serious effort” that 
comes to us this month, is “Pam,” by Bet- 
tina von Hutten. The Baroness von Hut- 
ten is always at home when writing fic- 
tion, and “Pam” shows that she can sus- 
tain the strain of a full-fledged novel. 
“Pam” is clean-cut, smoothly finished; a 
piece of finely executed work. It is alive 
with pathos and humor. It is all delight- 
fully impossible and irresponsible, though 
it has a lesson to convey. Pam paid the 
price of her parent’s sin, but with the 
philosophy that was all Pam she paid it 
cheerfully, regarding it with the same re- 
spect for the inevitable that she had from 
childhood regarded everything. The story 
is replete with original features, the char- 
acters are skillfully portrayed, the environ- 
ment is deftly sketched in. There is no 
confusion and no hesitation. Subtility is 
scorned with the scorn of Pam. And the 
sunshine that plays on Arcadia finds its 
contrast in the shadows of Pam’s un- 
happy love, and in and through all is the 
distinct figure of the frank, fascinating 
girl with the monkey-eyes in the depths of 
which lurks the tragedy of genius. On 
her shoulder or in her arms is the pet 
monkey, Caliban, and one cannot conceive 
of Pam without Caliban. 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline+ 


Quite in contrast with the untoward 
ending of Pam’s little romance is the love 
story of Evangeline, in Mrs. Clayton 
Glyn’s new book, “The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline.” Here again is a story, 
lightly irresponsible and handled with the 
sure strokes of one accustomed. Evan- 
geline’s vicissitudes were chiefly of the 
imaginary order. Her story is but a girl’s 
journal, in which all her small adventures 
and emotions are each minutely chroni- 
cled, some with laughter and some with 
tears, but all tending to the one end, that 
“seventh heaven” into which the love of a 
man was to raise her. Evangeline is Mrs. 
Glyn’s copyrighted, ultra-refined, lovely 
maiden, for whom exteriors have the 
greatest appeal. When she loves, it is 

*Pam. By Bettina von Hutten, author of 
“Violett,” etc. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

*THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. By 


Elinor Glyn, author” of “The Reflections of 
Ambrosine,” etc. Harper & Bros. 


with the gush of a girl of sixteen, and 
with little sense of the reality of things. 
Happily, Mrs. Glyn closes the tale be- 
fore there is opportunity for disenchant- 
ment, and readers are afforded another 
volume of the _ rose-colored boudoir 
variety. 
Lady Penelope* 

Flimsiness characterizes many a new 
novel, as is witnessed by Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s extraordinary performance in 
“Lady Penelope.” The book is a satire 
and full of cleverness, take-offs on the fatls 
and crazes of the hour. Satire is like cer- 
tain rich food-stuffs, it should be proffered 
in small quantities. Of Penelope there 
is too much. And the chief impression 
left with the reader is of automobiles driv- 
ing across country at the limit rate of 
speed. Still, there are funny situations 
brought about by Penelope’s reform 
schemes, her train of lovers and her mys- 
terious marriage. A little less prolixity in 
the telling would have insured the end 
against so joyful a welcome. 

The Opalt 

A study in the unique is afforded by an 
anonymous novelette, “The Opal.” The 
feature of this book is a character study 
portraying a girl in whom are reflected the 
ideas and desires of everyone with whom 
she comes in contact. To the world she 
is beautiful, accomplished, magnetic; to 
those who know her secret she is but a 
reflection. That is why they call her 
the opal, so much does she resemble that 
changeful stone. Side by side with her 
is pictured a plain but noble girl of dis- 
tinct individuality ; how their interests be- 
come entangled constitutes the romance. 
It is suspected that the author is a Bos- 
tonian. Certainly the sketches of Boston 
society life would warrant the suspicion. 
But no matter who wrote it, the book is 
cleverly managed and shows a decidedly 
original talent. 

The Plum Treeft 

The political stories of the month are 
headed by Mr. David Graham Phillips’s 

*Lapy PENELOPE. By Morley Roberts. L.,. 
C. Page & Co. 

*Tue Opat. Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

tTuHe Pium Tree. By David Graham Phil- 
lips, author of “The Cost,” etc. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 
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new tale, “The Plum Tree,” which has 
been running serially in the “Success 


Magazine.” Mr. Phillips has made a 
minute study of machine rule, and now 
sets forth a story in which are shown 
the forces that make for political “bosses,” 
in municipal, state and national govern- 
ment. He explains the ease with which 
the ambitious can obtain control, by point- 





News 


gins as a lawyer; but soon overtures are 
made to him by politicians. He is poor 
and there are promises of riches. He lis- 
tens to them. They seek to effect some- 
thing underhand, he rebels and they ruin 
him. Then new proposals come, and by 
this time necessity urges against the voice 
of conscience. Already the end is in view. 
He finds that he can rule men, he is soon 


From ** Hurricane Island” 


“The Prince was shooting as calmly as if at so many partridges”’ 


ing out the truth that most men are as 
sheep, willing, even anxious to be led. 
He shows how the corporations and the 
politicians become reciprocal, how the in- 
terests of the first overlap those of the 
second. 

A young man starts out, fresh and 
aspiring, with a host of ideals. He be- 


involved. Once in, he plays the game 
to the end, though the end is bitter. 
There is only a slight love interest, but 
portions of that are very sweet. The 
effort has been placed on the picture of 
conditions as they are and for detail, 
strongly manipulated, it is one of the best 
political tales that we have had. If the 
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events happen in mid-ocean, and the 


es are political novel has any mission at all, Mr. 
; poor Phillips’s work will do much to accom- island that gives the book its name is the 
_ “ie ee 

Te lis- plish that mission. least significant item in the story. Red 
some- Billy Duane* blood flows freely, and tragedy follows in 
y ruin : ene : an the wake of the escaping prince, but out 
d te Miss rances Aymar Mathews has aye ¥ Si ‘ 
nd by of the wreck the princess and the young 


voice 
view. 
; soon 


tried her hand at a story of society and 
politics. Her success is but indifferent. 
“Billy Duane” wears the aspect of patch- 
work, without the saving value of having 
a use. A man becomes absorbed in poli- 
tics, the wife finds another man, the stere- 
otyped musician, to interest her in the 
hours of seeming neglect, there is a host 
of misunderstandings, and then the man 
and wife find that they are really in love 
with each other. There is a little bit of 
everything crammed in between the main 
incidents, as if the author were trying to 
prove that she can cover in one volume 
the ground that in the natural course of 
events would be covered in a half dozen. 
“My Lady Peggy” was more, far more, 
within the limits of her abilities. 


Hurricane Island+ 

One of the popular forms of fiction is 
the tale of adventure. The more improb- 
able, the more thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. 
H. B. Marriott Watson, a veteran almost, 
in his particular field, has issued a new 
story, “Hurricane Island.” In the power 
of interest, it is all that could be desired. 
A Prince incognito, escaping with treas- 
ure from his native land, in order to marry 
a French singer; a Princess, his sister ; 
Mademoiselle, the capricious fiancee; a 
young London doctor and a band of muti- 
neers, these make the tale. Most of the 

*Bitty Duane. By Frances “Aymar Math- 
ews. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

*HurRIcANE IstANp. By H. B. Marriott- 


Watson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The 


doctor rise unscathed, save where the 
heart is concerned. 


The Monks’ Treasure* 


Another story of treasure and adven- 
ture is “The Monks’ Treasure,” by Mr. 
George Horton, newly appointed to the 
consulship at Athens. The scenes are laid 
in Greece, as in most of Mr. Horton’s 
stories, and the romance centres about an 
Italian princess, serving as bond-girl in 
a small Grecian town, and a young Amer- 
ican, the representative of a large manu- 
facturing company in the United States. 
The narrative of how the young man and 
a friend discover the hidden treasure of 
a Greek monastery and how they investi- 
gate the matter and learn of the connec- 
tion that exists between it and the beauti- 
ful bond-girl, is full of interest. The at- 
tempt to carry away the treasure, a pro- 
ject frustrated by the monks, and nearly 
costing the life of the hero, lends addi- 
tional zest. After divers vicissitudes, the 
identity of the girl is established and a 
large part of her fortune recovered, where- 
upon the romance moves smoothly for- 
ward to the happy culmination. Mr. Hor- 
ton never fails to create the atmosphere 
when he writes of Greece. And there 
are always the little local customs, trifling 
but full of interest, which he incorporates 
into his stories. 





*THE Monks’ TREASURE. By George Hor- 
ton, author of “The Tempting of Father An- 
thony,” etc. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Sky 


OFT streams of gold, 
Sky-rivers kissed with sun, 
And far-outreaching, level banks of blue; 


White clouds high-rolled, 
Where mists in threads of silver run, 
And birds in circles wide go sweeping through. 


Sun, clouds, the birds and sky, 


The tapestry ‘cross Heaven’s portals hung, 
High secrets to withhold from mortal eye, 
Secrets that live immortal souls among. 





Important History and Biography 


The United States* 


HE presentation of history to the 

public is, one might say, a_her- 

maphroditic business—a uniting of 
science and art. <A treatise on medicine 
or mathematics may be purely scientific. 
It should be clear, adapted to the class of 
readers for which it is intended; but lit- 
erary art may be ignored. A poet or nov- 
elist may ignore scientific fact, but not lit- 
erary art. History can ignore neither. 
The study of history is a science, the pres 
entation of it is an art. The historian 
that ignores either must fail. 

Herein is a dilemma—for the historian. 
A true artist feels a certain disdain of ab- 
solute scientific fact, and yet only a true 
artist can do an immortal thing in litera- 
ture. Who then can write history immor- 
tally? A mere student cannot reach the 
multitude. A mere literary man has little 
taste for delving into the archives. We 
must therefore accept what the historians 
give us and make the best of it. 

Professor Sparks, of the University of 
Chicago, who wrote the two small volumes 
under consideration, is well known as an 
accurate student of history. He is also a 
popular lecturer on history, and in this ca- 
pacity has met large numbers of the peo- 
ple. It might be expected therefore, that 
his writings would partake of both scien- 
tific and the popular features. They do, 
in some measure. The author is more 
scientific, however, than literary, but suffi- 
ciently literary to win a considerable cir- 
cle of readers. 

In point of scholarly accuracy Professor 
Sparks’s book leaves almost nothing to be 
desired. Of course, when he speaks of 
the 13 “sovereign States” a literal inter- 
pretation must not be assumed. In fact 
none of the thirteen States was sovereign 
over night, unless we except North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island; and, more strictly 
speaking, these were not sovereign. Nor 
can we agree with the author’s statement 
that the defeat of Jefferson’s measure of 
1784, for excluding slavery after 1800 

*THEe Unitep StTaTEs OF AMERICA. By Ed- 
win Earle Sparks, Ph. D. 2 vols. “The Story 
of the Nations” series. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





from the Southwest was a fortunate oc- 
currence. On a preceding page he says, 
“Never until its death was the system (of 
slavery) so near dissolution as in the or- 
ganizing days between the birth of the 
republic and the invention of the cotton 
gin.” Quite true, and might not Jeffer- 
son’s prohibitive ordinance have had such 
a moral influence as to have constituted a 
finishing blow and brought about a com- 
plete dissolution? The plan was worth 
trying at least. 

In point of style, the writing is clear 
and forceful, without embellishment. It 
is a plain, substantial, serviceable struc- 
ture, without ornament. However dra- 
matic the thing described may have been, 
there is nothing dramatic in the descrip- 
tion. We find no periods of eloquence, as 
in Macaulay and Greene, and even occa- 
sionally in the stately Gibbon; no poetic 
fervor, as in Irving and Prescott and Park- 
man. 

It would be unfair to criticize Professor 
Sparks’s volumes as a complete history 
of the United States, which they are not 
and do not profess to be. The long co- 
lonial childhood of the nation is omitted, 
and many important matters of the 
national period are briefly referred to or 
left untouched. The author states in the 
preface that his purpose is to show how 
the phrase “The United States is” has 
been slowly evolved from the early prac- 
tice of saying “The United States are.” 
This involves a discussion of the only per- 
manent political issue in the history of the 
country, and from this standpoint the 
work must be judged. It is only by re- 
membering this statement in the preface 
that such disproportion as the giving of a 
full chapter to the Whiskey Insurrection 
of 1794—almost as much space as is given 
to the entire period of the Civil War— 
becomes tolerable. The same is true of 
the want of characterizing of public men, 
as done so admirably in Schouler, Rhodes 
and Henry Adams, and the want of de- 
scriptions of the life of the people, as in 
Mc Master. 

The fact that much matter, essential to 
a full history, has been omitted, and that 
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Important 


many events are briefly referred to, though 
not narrated, render the work difficult, if 
not impossible, for the reader who has 
not already a fair knowledge of the his- 
tory of the country. On the whole, how- 
ever, Professor Sparks has hewn well to 
the line marked out in his preface, and 
has produced a work of exceeding value. 
It is the best discussion yet written of the 
one and only abiding issue that ever arose 
in American politics—that involved in the 
struggle between nationality and dem- 
ocracy. Next to this its chief value lies 
in the fact that, at the expense of leaving 
out much that is interesting, the author 
has included a vast amount of information 
that cannot be found in any other con- 
densed history of the country. 
Henry WILLIAM ELson. 
Sydney Smith* 

YDNEY SMITH’S bitter taunt: 
“Who reads an American book?” 
is remembered by thousands who 

have never read a line of the witty divine. 
By the irony of fate and the change 
wrought by the years, one can now ask: 
“Who reads Sydney Smith?” Few, even 
of those who “read everything,” could 
truthfully say that they knew the contents 
of “Peter Plymley’s Letters,” or the nu- 
merous articles in the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” and yet Smith was a considerable 
figure in the literature of his day, and his 
name will be forever associated with cer- 
tain popular jests on the one hand, and 
with the founding of the great “Review” 
on the other. Perhaps the student of lit- 
erature dwells most on Sydney’s connec- 
tion with the “Edinburgh,” for somehow 
the old reviewers are infinitely more in- 
teresting than the contemporary § article. 
They had good classical scholarship, and 
they had personality ; most later-day critics 
are merely clever; some few have learn- 
ing and taste, others fiddle on the string 
of paradox, and never fail to amaze where 
they cannot convince. 

Mr. Russell’s object in this monograph 
is to show the other side of Sydney Smith, 
the serious side—as well as the humorous. 
This object he has succeeded in a meas- 
ure in attaining. But it has often been 

*SypnNEY SmitH. By G. W. E. Russell. 
English Men of Letters Series. The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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observed that when a professed humorist 
undertakes to speak seriously, everybody 
will keep a sharp outlook for the expected 
joke. If Mr. Clemens, for instance, wrote 
an article on the tariff—and we all re- 
member his essay on Political Economy— 
it would be but human to regard the whole 
thing as a travesty, and no one would be 
apt to accept the statistics seriously. Mr. 
Russell labors to dispel this impression in 
the case of Sydney Smith. He quotes 
liberally from “Peter Plymley” and from 
the “Edinburgh” articles, to show that 
Smith was wise, as well as witty. Some 
of the quotations are too long, and others 
are as dry bones to the present generation. 
But we think Mr. Russell has been suc- 
cessful in calling attention to Sydney 
Smith’s valiant fight for liberalism in 
Church and State, and for the betterment 
of the Irish people. 

As a biographcial sketch the book is in- 
teresting, and well done. Mr. Russell has 
dealt generously with his subject, and can- 
not be charged with over-praise. We 
have set before us a brave figure of the 
old school, with some faults, to be sure; 
not a spiritual man, but one who looked 
the world in the face, and, if need be, could 
“cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.” 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Life of Florence 
Nightingale* 

HIS book is, on the whole, rather 
after the old than the new style of 
biography ; somewhat exterior and 

impersonal, the public instead of the pri- 
vate view of the subject is everywhere 
adhered to. How much of this treatment 
is due to the biographer, how much to her 
subject, how much to the fact that that 
subject still lives and has ever been averse 
to any but unavoidable prominence and 
exploitation, must be judged by the reader. 
Such reserve, however, while it deprives 
the result of a certain characteristic of per- 
sonal interest, and seems to give it the 
quality of a somewhat’ general public 
eulogy, cannot take from it the vitality 
of its narrative, nor subtract from the im- 
pression made by the facts it presents. 
*THEe Lire OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. By 
Sarah A. Tooley, author of “Personal Life of 


Queen Victoria,” etc. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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We honor so highly to-day the profes- 
sion of nursing, in its best estate and most 
efficient practice, and we give such en- 
thusiastic praise to members of trained 
hospital corps who have in recent years 
gone out to fight death and undo disease 
in Cuba, South Africa and the Far East, 
that it is a feat of imagination to con- 
ceive what meed is due to the pioneers 
of war nursing, whose work was done un- 
der the disadvantages of that earlier 





From ‘‘ The Life of Florence Nightingale” 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


period when the superstition of caste clung 
to the profession, when the training of 
girls did anything but fit them for mental 
or physical endurance or for combating the 
decree of the social scheme ; and when the 
actual labor of nursing was made far more 
difficult by the fact that the medical pro- 
fession knew less than it knows now about 
methods of sanitation, treatment of 
wounds and disease, and hospital organ- 
ization. 

One reading the story of Miss Night- 
ingale’s life is almost inclined to subscribe 
to the theory of special providences; for 
here inheritance, station and training com- 
bined to form what was apparently a 
unique character to fill a unique opportu- 


News 


nity, and this beneficent coincidence is the 
strongest impression made upon the reader 
of the book. Miss Nightingale’s early life 
and surroundings are described. Of her 
personal history little more than the su- 
perficial is noted, either in her childhood 
or womanhood. It seems she lived not at 
all like other women, but solely in uncon- 
scious preparation for her ministry, and 
then in the performance of it. A descrip- 
tion of hospital, or rather lack of hospital, 
methods and conditions at Scutari, where 
the wounded and sick were brought from 
the Crimea, and the organization and work 
of the Angel Band follows, an account 
with many testimonials of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s return and later life, and, best of all, 
pages of comment upon nursing, nurses, 
and patients, in Miss Nightingale’s words, 
in a style that gives more glimpses of per- 
sonality than the rest of the book, and al- 
lows one to guess at a character whose 
benevolence was given greater opportu- 
nity than most through the fact that it 
was coupled with a mind of uncommon 
practicality and executive power. The 
book is well illustrated, with many photo- 
graphs of Miss Nightingale, which allow 
the reader occasion to observe the 
womanly, tender and idealistic side of her 
character, strongly visible in the portraits 
and busts here given. Bs. 'T. F. 


The Kaiser as he is* 


HE feudal instinct will creep out 
when a Frenchman writes of Ger- 
mans or German ways. 

M. De Noussanne has a rapier-like wit, 
and his arraignment of the German Em- 
peror and his foibles is not only a keen 
pen-picture, which fairly glows with local 
color, but it is an incisive argument, even 
though of a certainty biased by French 
prejudice. He depicts William von 
Hohenzollern as spectacular. This view 
that William “plays to the gallery” is not 
wholly confined to those who are French. 

The volume is a brilliant combination of 
commentary and biographical sketches. 
The preface frankly points out that it may 
be too much to expect of a Frenchman not 
to place Wilhelm elsewhere than as a 
genius, and declares that in the case of 
William von Hohenzollern, Konig von 


*THE Kaiser As He Is. By M. de Nous- 
sanne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Missionaries 


Preussen and Deutscher Kaiser, the world 
has been mistaken only once. On his suc- 
cession he was regarded as an erratic and 
unimportant individual. To-day the world 
begins to feel that the Kaiser will win for 
Germany a voice in the world’s affairs 
which will be heard and heeded. 

The author tends to the belief that the 
Kaiser is “un malade,” and while this be- 
lief is not unshared by others, one must 
in justice admit that there is method in 
his madness. “William II and God” has 


Missionaries 


The Education of the Wage 
Earners* 


66 HE Education of the Wage Earn- 
ers” is a series of essays and let- 


ters by the late Prof. Thomas 
Davidson, giving an account of his last 
work—the establishment of an evening 
school for wage earners in the lower East 
Side, New York. After an introductory 
chapter by the editor, Dr. Charles M. 
Bakewell, of the University of California, 
which sketches the life and philosophy of 
the author, there follow two remarkable 
essays on the “Problems Which the Nine- 
teenth Century Hands on to the Twen- 
tieth,” in which Prof. Davidson expresses 
his broad conception of democratic educa- 
tion, its present weakness and its needs. 
For the dignity of the individual spirit as 
an end in itself, for the education that 
makes men intellectually, morally and so- 
cially free as the birthright of every hu- 
man being, Professor Davidson earnestly 
pleads. : 
Chapter IV relates how the enthusiasm 
aroused by these lectures, delivered before 
an audience of Russian, Polish and Hun- 
garian Jews, led to a class in History and 
Social Science, which developed into a 
“Bread Winners’ College” and became a 
social centre in the Hebrew quarter of the 
East Side. The graphic description of his 
difficulties in arranging his heterogeneous 
pupils and the methods of instruction he 
pursued, are a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of social reform, as well as to the 
problem of Democratic education. Chap- 
ter V consists of letters of encouragement 


*Tne EpucaTION OF THE WAaAGE-EARNERS. 
By Thomas Davidson. Ginn & Co. 
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tickled the risibilities of even those who 
are prone to regard William II as remark- 
able, of the same calibre as Theodore 
Roosevelt—a man of progression. M. De 
Noussanne’s work, even if at times stilted, 
and somewhat too strongly flavored with 
paprika, in his implied criticism of the 
Kaiser, is an important addition to his- 
torical “Facts about Monarchs” and con- 
stitutes an interesting searchlight on a 
complex and little understood man. 
B. J. Rorarr. 


n Two Fields 


and direction written weekly to his class 
during the summers of 1899-1900 while 
he was absent conducting his summer 
school of philosophy in the Adirondacks. 

The book closes with a history of the 
progress that has been made since the un- 
timely death of Prof. Davidson in 1900, 
the work having been carried on by his 
pupils. The results achieved are convinc- 
ing evidence of the soundness and the 
truth of Mr. Davidson’s theory of popular 
education, that among the wage-earners 
themselves must be sought the forces that 
send toward righteousness and truth. 

The little volume is incomplete and un- 
finished, and yet it holds many valuable 
suggestions as to the methods of giving a 
liberal education to those “who have to 
go to work early.” 

Thomas Davidson’s Schools are a fitting 
monument to a “wise and good man 
whose work and influence were out of all 
proportion to his general reputation.” His 
published works are not numerous and do 
not do justice to his scholarly capacities. 
Although pre-eminently a scholar and 
thinker, he was through life animated by 
a profound missionary zeal and gave much 
of his time and strength to the helping of 
‘arnest workers to the idealized culture 
which he worshipped. 

Mr. Davidson was born in Scotland in 
1840, but came to America shortly after 
his graduation from the University of 
Aberdeen. He began his career as a 
teacher, but abandoned that profession in 
order to lead the life of a scholar. In his 
pursuit for knowledge, he travelled much, 
absorbing the language and thoughts of 
many lands. He was a linguist, an his- 
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torian, a philosopher and at his death was 
accredited as “one of the dozen most 
learned inen in the world.” The list of 
Mr. Davidson’s works includes ‘The 
Philosophical Systems” of Antonio Ros- 
mini Serbati” (1882); “The Parthenon 
Frieze and Other Essays” (1886) ; “Scar- 
tazinni’s Handbook to Dante” (1887) ; 
“‘Prolegomena to Tennyson’s ‘In Mem- 
oriam’” (1889); “Aristotle and Ancient 
Educational Ideals” (1892); “The Edu- 
cation of the Greek People’ (1894); 
“Rousseau and Education According to 
Nature” (1808). 
CHARLES Houston Goupiss. 


The Harvest of the Sea*® 
6, ‘HE Harvest of the Sea” is called 


a “vivid story;” it is this and 
more. It opens wide horizons, 
and is a ladder to higher work. It is as 
Doctor Grenfell meant it to be, the story 


For 


Another Hardy Garden Book+ 
. | ‘HOSE who profited by Helena Ruth- 


erford Ely’s “A Woman’s Hardy 

Garden” need no introduction to the 
author, and will greet with delight “An- 
other Hardy Garden Book.” The intro- 
duction to this is a charming little essay, 
explaining why women love gardening, and 
explaining the difference in the way in 
which a woman looks at the beauties of 
nature from that in which a man views 
them. 

The book itself tells us of the author’s 
experiences in raising flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, and is full of valuable sugges- 
tions. While not strictly a scientific work, 
it is decidedly systematic. Mrs. Ely is not 
a dabbler in the art, as the pictures of her 
garden testify. That she has had a broad 
experience is certain, for she has raised 
a remarkably large number of plants. Con- 
sequently we are thankful to her for the 


*THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. By Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

ANOTHER Harpy GARDEN Book. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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of the “price of fish.” Strongly, tenderly, 
effectively it is shown that there is no re- 
ligion at sea, that the lust of money is as 
cruel as the thirst for grog, and as over- 
powering. The earnest cry is to save the 
brave fishermen from the land-shark and 
from drink. Like a thread of gold, the 
saving spirit shines on every page, a bold, 
definite call through fiction for the mis- 
sions that save and bless. 

The need is great and the men worth 
saving. Fishermen are shown on God's 
side, working for God, in a way that 
shames us. Dramatically, the courage 
unto death, with no earthly reward, is told, 
until we wake up to the value of these 
heroic souls. It is the definite call of the 
master to the individual. When the dear 
good Doctor bids the fish-eaters consider 
the fish-catchers, it is no uncertain com- 
mand and we feel the real plot, spiritual 
and eternal. 

Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Lovers 


record of her gardening, and willingly look 
to her for advice. 

Mrs. Ely tells us not only how to grow 
the plants, but about the proper prepara- 
tion of soil for planting, and adds some 
valuable suggestions about the arrange- 
ment of the garden. 

The book coming, as it does, just as the 
Spring is bidding us prepare for the wealth 
of vegetation that the summer brings, will 
prove a friend to many who want beautiful 
gardens this year. C. E. B. 


Butterflies* 

. | ‘HERE is nothing in the whole 
realm of nature so fascinating— 
with the exception of the flowers of 

the field, the woods and the garden—as 

these flowers of the air, butterflies. Their 
names, even, are so poetical, ‘“Mourning- 

Cloak,” “Camberwell Beauty,” ‘“Mon- 

arch,” “Painted Lady.” And then their 

diet is so choice,—asters, golden-rod, dan- 
delions, thistles; their whole existence 
such a mystery, taking in the different 





*MotHs AND BurrEeRFLIES. By Mary C. 
Dickerson, with 200 photographs from life by 
the author. Ginn & Co. 
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A New Philosophical 


stages,—at one time weaving themselves a 
silken carpet or pathway; at another, dis- 
porting themselves in gorgeous colors in 
the sunshine. 

We are glad, then, to add to our slender 
knowledge of the subject so much exact 
and varied information as is to be found 
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in this book. Notwithstanding the strictly 
scientific classification, the author succeeds 
in thoroughly interesting us in her story. 
The chapter on the relationship between 
different families of the insect world is 
of especial interest, on account of its close 
and lucid reasoning. 


M. L. 


A New Philosophical Work’ 


the rather broad thesis of this elu- 

sively entitled book. Assuming 
Monism as a philosophical axiom, and in- 
sisting on the permanence of spirit and the 
relativity of matter, Mr. Carpenter at- 
tempts to trace the evolution of conscious- 
ness. He gives us the history of this evo- 
lution in three stages: first, the primitive 
consciousness of the savage or the child; 
second, the rational consciousness of civil- 
ized man; and third, the transcendent con- 
sciousness which sees the Oneness of all 
things, and to which few of the present 
age have yet arrived. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
in the book are those treating of the Gods, 
the Devils, and the Idols as hereditary ele- 
ments in the self-consciousness handed 
down through the race-life. Beauty and 
Duty are regarded as late developments of 
the race-life. By this race-life, according 
to Mr. Carpenter, we are linked to the 


, | ‘HE psychical element in evolution is 


precedent psychical state of individual con- 
sciousness and to the subsequent idealistic 
state of world-consciousness, the latter 
giving us the transcendent self as the 
creative source of all things. In other 
words, if we arrive at the point where we 
feel and know the Oneness of all things, 
we ourselves become the creators of all 
things. 

The author has attempted a synthesis 
of all existing world philosophies. The 
work is not technical, and the writer is 
guilty of many logical inaccuracies. We 
feel that he could have given a far 
greater element of probability to his state- 
ments if he had arranged his arguments 
as scientifically as the thesis would per- 
mit. As the work stands, neither the his- 
torical nor the analogical form of proof 
is closely followed. The book, in places, 
by way of comparison and contrast, sug- 
gests Paulsen’s admirable argument for 
idealistic pantheism. GrorcE E. Roru. 


When the Wilderness Calls‘ 


6 GREAT, unknown land right 
A near home, as wild and primitive 
to-day as it has always been! | 
want to see it. I want to get into a really 
wild country and have some of the exper- 
iences of the old fellows who explored 
and opened up the country where we are 
now.” So spoke Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., 
to his friend, Dillon Wallace, one night in 
1901 when the two were camping in 
Southern New York. Hubbard referred 
to the eastern portion of the peninsula of 
Labrador, into which no white man had 
as yet penetrated. Hubbard was a news- 
*Tue Art oF CREATION. By E. Carpenter. 
The Macmillan Co. 


7Tue LurE OF THE LABRADOR WILD. By 
Dillon Wallace. Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell 
0. 


paper man in New York City and associ- 
ate editor of “Outing;’ Wallace was a 
New York lawyer. It had been Hub- 
bard’s dream from childhood up to go 
upon an exploring expedition, and now he 
began to lay the plans for its fulfillment. 
Wallace, his good friend, agreed to accom- 
pany him, but not until June of 1903 did 
the arrangements reach completion and 
the expedition actually begin. 

It was agreed that if one of the two suc- 
cumbed to the hardships of perils of the 
journey, the other was to write the record 
of the trip. It has fallen to Mr. Wallace’s 
lot to give the story to the public in the 
book, “The Lure of the Labrador Wild,” 
for Hubbard, only twenty-nine years of 
age, spirited, ambitious, with a dauntless 
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courage with which to meet the trials of 
the wilderness, died of starvation and colkl 
miles beyond the reach of human succor. 

It is a thrilling tale, and Mr. Wallace 
tells it in the graphic way of one who has 
lived through it all. With a half-breed 





News 


clothing was in shreds, and finally Hub- 
bard gave out. That is the pathetic climax 
of the tale; Mr. Wallace had to leave him 
to go for help. On the way he, too, col- 
lapsed. When aid came Hubbard was 
dead, with both feet frozen. 


From ‘* The Lure of the Labrador Wild” 


“A BIG WOODLAND STAG CARIBOU” 


guide they “roughed” it through long 
tracts of wilderness; but the cold and 
errors inadvertently made, hindered their 
progression. Provisions were exhausted 
and game and fish were scarce. Their 


Thus the “call of the wild” lures men to 
destruction; the irresistible fascination of 
the great unknown draws them into its 
mysteries only to hand them over to the 
embrace of death. 
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Fiction from Writers Old and New 


The White Terror andthe Red* 


O a free born American citizen, 
thinking as one, it is impossible to 
conceive of such a state of affairs 

as is revealed in Mr. A. Cahan’s latest 
work, “The White Terror and the Red.” 
The sum and substance of the book is 
Russia—Russia as it is—Russia as it was, 
there being little or no difference between 
the two periods, as shown to us by the 
book or by our study of Russia’s history 
during the last few decades. 

Prince Pavel Boulatoff, a scion of the 
bluest of the blue-blood of Russia, is by 
a comparatively trivial incident converted 
to the underground movement for the ex- 
tension of civil liberty. His conversion is 
largely due to a young Jewess, with whom 
he afterwards works, and whom eventual- 
ly he marries, but the love story is lost to 
sight in the details of crass ignorance, un- 
mitigated horror, attenuated estheticism 
and brutal bestiality, which Mr. Cahan 
treats with a calm journalistic expression 
of facts, but with marvelous self-repres- 
sion, when we consider his evident sympa- 
thy with the under man in the struggle. 
Boulatoff, by his zeal and position, obtains 
a prominent place in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Terrorists, and with the ac- 
curacy of intimate and historical knowl- 
edge, the author brings out in marked de- 
tail, the conspiracy leading up to, and cul- 
minating in the assassination of Alexander 
II, on Sunday, March 13, 1881; by a re- 
markable coincidence, the details of Alex- 
ander’s death bearing a striking similitude 
to the recent assassination of the Grand 
Duke Sergius, and the account of the anti- 
Semitic movement in Kieff and Miroslav 
being a remarkable duplicature of our 
recent accounts from Gomel and Kish- 
ineff. The accounts of this movement, 
which followed the assassination of Alex- 
ander II reveal the revolting scenes of our 
more recent history, which is so fresh in 
the mind that a detailed description is un- 
necessary: Nihilism, autocracy,  anti- 
Semitism—all bound up in an immiscible 
bundle. 


*THe WuitEe TERROR AND THE RED. By A. 
Cahan, author of “Yekl,” etc. A. S. Barnes 


& Co. 


The note and tone of the whole book 
is of necessity sad and pessimistic, the 
only relief being the strongly suggested 
hope of the author that the red spark of 
the Hope of Liberty will sooner or later 
be fanned into a glowing flame, even 
though the flame be as red as the blood 
which will be spilled in its realization. 

R. W. Brace. 


The Master Word* 


ONE but a Southern woman could 
write with the degree of compre- 
hensive feeling with which this 

book teems on every page. None but a 
Southern woman could compass in so 
small a space, with so vital an interest, a 
story dealing with the regrettable sex con- 
ditions in the South. 

The opening chapter holds the motif of 
the tale. A dying man—a colored woman 
who intrudes upon the grief of the wife 
to tell her insolently “I’m the mother 0’ 
his child’—a child whom he later admits 
to his outraged wife to be three or four 
years of age. “Elizabeth was four in 
June,” she answered absently. The shock 
turns the scale of life or death in Law- 
ton’s favor, and he lives. Margaret, how- 
ever, cannot forget or forgive ‘the beast.” 
The man she loved lives in the beast’s 
human form, but the man she loved is dead 
to her. A year later Philip contracts a 
severe cold, and his vitality, undermined 
by his unremitting remorse, this time her 
“dream man”’ slips away. 

Mrs. Lawton takes the mulatto child 
into her household, and she is brought up 
and educated with little Elizabeth. The 
inevitable struggle which follows the 
awakening of the mind and soul of those 
unfortunates who are pale in hue, but 
through whose veins courses the fatal 
“black drop,” came to Viry. 

A thread of a love story lends color to 
the upbringing of the younger element 
and how Mrs. Lawton finally vanquished 
the rebelliousness of Viry, and her own 
troubled heart, is told at the close of the 
story. The entire tale offers a psycho- 
logical problem of unusual interest and a 


*THE MastER Worp. By L. H. Hammond. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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study of a woman who after passing 
through deadly throes of unhappiness, 
could bring herself to say to her dead hus- 
band’s mulatto child: 

“The soul may live where none of these 
things may come. The souls of slaves have 
found that life and revelled in it while they did 
their master’s will; and the souls of emperors 
have found freedom there, and because of it 
been willing to live and reign—Viry” her voice 
broke, and then went on thro’ tears—“if Philip 
forced upon you the life of strain, he made the 
other life possible for you too. Does it count 
for nothing with you? Will you forgive him 
that he gave you life?” 

Viry slipped to the floor, and raised the hem 
of Margaret’s dress to her lips. “Teach me,” 
she said humbly, “forgive me, and be my 


friend.” 
B. J. Rorart. 
Two Captains * 


R. EMIL REICH is again on the 
M monstrative preface to this book 
is the single unique feature of 
the volume, and that seems largely un- 
called for. The remainder is a-story in 
which Napoleon and Nelson are the lead- 
ing figures, and a love story is enacted 
by a jaunty young Irishman and a pretty 
French girl. The historical document is 
everywhere in evidence. Mr. Brady’s his- 
tory has accuracy, if his romances are of a 
monotonous sameness. The whole is very 
harmless; for the boys and girls a story 
of this type has interest and conveys his- 
torical instruction. The fight of Nelson’s 
fleet in the Mediterranean is a narrative 
that the youth, avidious for battle-scenes, 
will enjoy. 


The Lion’s Skin+ 


\ YITH the intimate touch of per- 
sonal acquaintance, Mr. John 

S. Wise seizes quickly upon the 

salient points of a period laid bare by 
other workers. His story of the recon- 
struction period comes “in the tail o’ the 
day,” offering no new facts or theories, 
but makes drv bones live, through breadth, 
sincerity and sympathy. The easy flow 
of words, the strength and vivacity of 
style, the failure of high ideals, almost too 
high for realization, his personality, his 





*Two Captains. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
author of “A Little Traitor to the South,” etc. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 

+#Tne Lion’s Sxin. By John S. Wise. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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individual standpoint, give “The Lion’s 
Skin” its distinguishing quality and place 
it in a niche apart from other works of that 
groping, unhappy, contentious age. He 
cleaves the rocks of the hot tempest time 
towards which we steer regardless of ex- 
perience. He holds the reader tightly in 
the grasp of the fact that though “the 
question back of you is experience, that 
before you is divine justice.” Through 
the Penningtons and the Carringtons the 
story of the Wise family has voice. Be- 
cause they were loyal, loving Virginia, 
they had the courage to tear up the old 
pack of Appomatox and call for a fresh 
cut, shuffle and deal. 

Partisan reconstruction acts, the influ- 
ence of hate, passion, greed and decep- 
tion, are clearly shown in the anarchy that 
reigned in Virginia under the name of 
Military District No. 1. What shames 
the only really royal people had to endure, 
ground down under the heel of the 
strange, ignorant, “misfit looking people” 
who fixed forever negro suffrage on Vir- 
ginia. The author regards Grant as hon- 
est and magnanimous, and thinks his 
great desire to have the South restored to 
the Union gave the “Committee of Nine” 
a hearing and submitted to the people 
the Underwood Constitution, which was 
far worse than military rule. Of it Wise 
Says time justified him. “ ‘The Committee 
of Nine’ in concessions of principle 
which it made, in the hypocrisy it prac- 
ticed, in the bad morals it preached and 
taught when it advised the pretended ac- 
ceptance of negro suffrage, started the 
people on a downward career of political 
dishonesty and duplicity from which they 
have not recovered and will not in a hun- 
dred years.” And so the “rascally doc- 
trine that it was fair to cheat the Govern- 
ment” was popular, and it was taught. 

He shows what Abbott and others say, 
that suffrage is a prerogative and a duty, 
and what the North has learned that man- 
hood suffrage means manhood first and 
suffrage afterwards. He shows the depth 
of prejudice that even Lee could not com- 
bat. He brings out vividly, clearly through 
the story the hunted feeling, the proscrip- 
tion of those who had the courage to 
stand for right. This drove Wise and oth- 
ers of his State to New York. From its 
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political life he stands aloof, of which he 
says: “Every political deal in New York 
is a trade of something for something.” 
His subjects reveal the unsuspected rela- 
tions between events that afterwards be- 
came vital. He belongs to those who 
saw tendencies working to definite results 
in other conditions and at another period. 
“The pageantry of history” is revealed 
under “black and tan rule.” Events are 
presented not for themselves, but for the 
underlying ideas. There is pathos in his 
love for Virginia. The consciousness of 
right with its exile is well-nigh tragic. He 
wishes to be buried in Hollywood, the 
Virginian’s Mecca. ‘There is no bitter- 
ness, no reproach in these closing words: 
“There is something inexpressibly sad to 
me in the thought that our family, so long 
associated with Virginia, is to lose its 
identity with the old State. Carrington of 
Virginia meant something. Carrington of 
New York means nothing.” Is regret 
the central theme of all lives? Or is this 
the law of kinship, of blood and associa- 
tion, stirred by memories to the depths? 
KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The Port of Storms* 


NNA McCLURE SHOLL leaps 
fearlessly into the uncertainties of 
the problem of heredity. Mr. Win- 

wo.d, an American Croesus, is a Napoleon 
in the business world. His daughter, 
Olivia, applying his mighty unscrupulos- 
ities in the social and erotic sphere, is Na- 
poleonic in a supernatural career of con- 
quest—that is, it would be supernatural 
outside the potential page of fiction. This 
scion of the newly rich, with a lofty 
nonchalance that belongs, too, to the 
charmed realm of make-believe in spite 
of her impossible mother and _ father, 
glides, without the petty art of the 
climber, into the most exclusive circles. 
This, we are told, is the achievement of 
“personality.” 

Divested of the psychological verbal- 
ities with which her creator clothes this 
young woman, she bears a striking resem- 
blance to the feminine seeker of admira- 
tion that we’ve met a few times before. 
All the characters in the book circle about 


*Port oF Storms. By Anna McClure Sholl. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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this indifferent queen and feel the mystery 
of her mastery. She talks to them in bril- 
liant paradoxes. Sometimes her original- 
ity and unconventionality, if exercised by 
an ordinary feminine, might receive the 
description, pert. 

Into the wellworn machinery of the 
novel, the writer has interpolated much 
clever analysis and has well exploited 
facility in verbal dissection. In fact 
so pronounced is this accomplishment, 
that it triumphs over an objective differen- 
tiation of character. Every individual in 
the tale, from the plump, good-meaning 
Mrs. Winwood, to the theatrical sprite, 
“Firefly,” is the satellite of the author’s 
diction. No one deigns to speak without 
giving some large epitome of experience 
or conditions. They all analyze life with 
the omniscient wisdom of a leisurely 
academic, holding the universe in the hol- 
low of the hands of words. The curtain 
drops on the naive egotism of the deserted 
hero, viewing on his departure the rushing 
metropolis as the “changeless stronghold, 
in which the memory of his love would be 
forever guarded.” 

ZILLAH M. SHERMAN. 


The Smoke Eaters* 


APTAIN MEAGHAN, Chief of 

( Hook and Ladder Company No. o, 

in New York City, found himself 

in his new position, as he said sourly, 

“teachin’ kindergarten.” He was a dour, 

reticent man, who expected much of his 
firemen and vouchsafed small praise. 

Mr. O’Higgins dedicates the volume to 
Lieutenant E. D. F., of the New York 
Fire Department, and says “Here is a 
book about our old friends. * * * 
With incidents taken from the Manhattan 
Bank fire, the burning of the bark Griffel, 
from your own adventure with that kike, 
the fire bug, etc.” The volume is really a 
collection of ten thrilling stories, all of 
different fires, all of a different degree 
of adventure and dangerous exploit. Many 
accidents, familiar to all who have seen 
large fires, are depicted in a manner which 
recalls the particular incident that stirred 
the reader who saw a like catastrophe, to 
horror, and teems with the brave deeds of 


By Harvey J. O’Hig- 


*THE SMOKE-EATERS. 
gins. The Century Co. 
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the fire laddies—and the sometime cow- 
ardice which unexpectedly becomes para- 
mount at some special juncture, in men 
who have previously performed the most 
hazardous of rescues, the most appalling 
feats of prowess. 

Some interesting side lights are thrown 
on criminal causes of fires and other cases 
“which are not for publication.” 

JosEPHINE TRATOR. 


The Girl of La Gloria* 


S is suggested by its title, “The Girl 
of La Gloria” is a story of life on 


the Texas frontier. That Miss Dris- 
coll knows the people of whom she tells 
cannot be questioned. The characters, 
from Randor Walton and Ilaria to Paula 
and Ramon, are remarkably well drawn. 
But, unfortunately, the book is not written 
for the story, but to tell us of life among 
the Texas ranchers. The story is absorb- 
ing, but whole chapters of explanation in- 
tercept a most interesting scene, and must 
be unwillingly waded through, or skipped, 
the latter probably the least trying. 
Ilaria is a girl whose character shows 
plainly the mixture of American and Mexi- 
can blood in her veins. She is lovable, 
fascinating, full of energy, quick-witted 
and impulsive, and to old Paula’s mind at 
least, is followed by the curse of the family 
—the misfortune of being able to love too 
passionately. Paula is an old Mexican 
woman, very like old servant women of 
any nationality. Seaton Buckley is the vil- 
lain of the tale, while Randor Walton is 
the hero. All of the characters are inter- 
esting and well contrasted and developed. 
But the story would be much more suc- 
cessful had Miss Driscoll allowed her read- 
ers to absorb the atmosphere of Texas 
from the story rather than spoil the con- 
tinuity by long chapters of explanation. 


C. E. B. 
Beyond Chance of Change + 


N “Beyond Chance of Change,” Mrs. 
Sara Andrew Shafer has demon- 
strated the late sixties to be an inter- 
esting locality for a series of pictures of 
*Tue Girt or LA Groria. By Clara Dris: 
coll. Illustrated. Putnam’s. 
+Bryvonp CHANCE OF CHANGE. By Sara An- 
drew Shafer, author of “The Day Before Yes- 
terday.” The Macmillan Co. 
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life in an old provincial village. The ap- 
preciative historian has made of this un- 
sophisticated old-time town a charming 
memory, in which humor and poetry pleas- 
ingly blend. With a consistency almost 
apocryphal, the children and “grown-ups” 
of these simple Arcadian days lend them- 
selves to the story. They are humorous, 
whimsical, delightful, and they never bore 
you. Perhaps that’s the advantage of liy- 
ing in the “sixties.” 

In “Old Oak House,” with its enticing 
old-fashioned garden of hollyhocks, lark- 
spur and phlox, one morning Rachel woke 
to the mortifying uncertainties of “going 
on “leven” to the longed-for destination — 
eleven. Expecting that striking events 
would mark this dignified epoch, “she was 
startled to see in the glass the same little 
face that had bidden her good-night a few 
hours ago.” 

The childhood in this simple Arcadia, is 
the quaint mirror, through which the life 
of this little burg, isolated from innovation, 
is viewed. And with such gleams of hu- 
mor and flashes of poetic insight are the 
very human pranks of these children, their 
naivete and queer, poetical fancies pre- 
sented, that one finds it alluring to pause 
for an hour in this past, “beyond chance of 
change.” Perchance the writer waved a 
fairy wand. Did Memory idealize the sim- 
ple life at “Old Oak House?” Or is it 
possible, as the author says, that “the 
widest outlook may be found from one’s 
door-sill, if one will but lift his eyes to the 
midnight sky?” ZILLAH M. SHERMAN. 


Sherlock Holmes Again* 


E were persuaded once on a time 
\) \) that Sherlock Holmes was dead, 
thrown from a high cliff by 
old Professor Moriarty. Without doubt, 
Sir Conan Doyle did intend to close the 
chapter of the famous adventures, but pop- 
ular clamor proved too great a temptation, 
so we have “The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes,” a collection of some stories that 
have been appearing in “Collier’s’”’ and 
are now given their permanent form. This 
time Sir Conan is fixed in his resolve to 
allow the tired wizard of Baker street to 
retire, and the many friends of the fasci- 
*THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HowmeEs. By 
A. Conan Doyle. Illustrated. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 
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The ap- nating Holmes must bid him “farewell” a most obvious shortcoming, and that a 
his un- and wish him happy fortune in his bee- rather close following up of the footsteps 
arming farming. left by the Master Poe makes “The Adven- 
y pleas- Regarding these additional adventures ture of the Dancing Men,” for instance, 
almost of the remarkable detective, now obliging- wear a too close resemblance to “The Gold- 


vn-ups” ly recorded by the Boswellian Watson, Bug.’’ Most of the stories evince the 
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“herlock “THREE DAYS LATER A MESSAGE WAS LEFT UNDER A PEBBLE 
Sherloc UPON THE SUN-DIAL” 
ries that 


r’s” and there is but little that is new to be said. want of that first enthusiasm which im- 
rm. This Sir Conan’s inventiveness,—for the illu- parted so much of their earlier strength, 
esolve to sion only holds up to a certain point,—had and there are no such virile specimens in 
street to not the strength to stand the strain of this this as appeared in the earlier collection. 
the fasci- extra demand, and though we may read At the same time, the character of 
a. the newer stories with all avidity—in due Holmes is still convincing, and in no wise 
lure, Phil- tespect for the admirable Sherlock, we forces an alteration in the judgment that 

cannot deny that lack of fresh situation is has pronounced this one of the best crea- 
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tions of the more modern fiction. Holmes is 
always a personality, alive with magnetic 
power and compelling always that admira- 
tion, mixed with a kind of pity, which his 
astonishing brain power, coupled with an 
interesting melancholy, induces. 


By the Queen’s Grace* 
()‘ so flimsy a fabric as to make one 


fear the plot will not stand the wear 

and tear of many chapters to the 
denouement, and scarcely up to the merit 
of “A Maid of Many Moods,” the author 
has yet succeeded in casting her heroine 
in a most winsome mould, and made the 
hero of a compelling fascination. 

The “bad man” is also of so attractive 
an individuality as to win complacent ap- 
probation and favor from austere Queen 
Bess, and when Joyce flees to the palace 
for refuge rather than marry the man her 
father has chosen as her liege lord, and the 
irate father follows, to meet a violent 
death at the hand of one of the Queen’s 
guard, Queen Elizabeth remembers. the 
softening of her heart when first she met 
the daring and alluring eyes of Daven- 
port, confers the extinct title of a long 
deceased nobleman, “Lord Richard Caver- 

*By THE QUEEN’s GRACE. By Virna Sheard. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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den” upon the corpse of Davenport, ad- 
dresses herself to the task of having him 
buried with the honor and pomp befitting 
his rank, and reassures Joyce by “We will 
take thee into our care and thou wilt for- 
get thy old name and be known only as 
the Lady Joyce Caverden.” She further 
adds with much graciousness “the lands 
of thy grandfather which at his death with- 
out heirs reverted to the crown, are now 
thine.” 

Ten years elapse, during which period 
the Lady Joyce remains with the Queen, 
at the end of which time, at the caprice 
of Elizabeth, Lord Yelverton returns to 
London-town. The fancy for the fascinat- 
ing juggler (in which guise Yelverton had 
first met Joyce) has not died. 

“Take off thy mask,” he says to her, 
“for as God lives I know thee,” and “Of 
this one thing be sure, Fate shall not trick 
me of thee twice.” 

He seeks an explanation, to which she 
replies: “For me, I am indeed the Lady 
Joyce Caverden.” “By the Queen’s 
Grace,” he said, “By the Queen’s Grace 
only.” 

Later: “When wilt thou wed me, sweet- 


heart?” “On the day that pleaseth thee 


best, my Lord,” she answered. 
JOSEPHINE TRATOR. 


Song from an Unfinished Drama 


By William Watson 


OPE, the great explorer, 
Love whom none can bind, 
Youth that looks before her, 
Age that looks behind, 
Joy with brow like Summer’s, 
Care with wintry pate, 
Masquers are and mummers 


At life’s gate. 


Pow’r with narrow forehead, 
Wealth with niggard palm, 
Wisdom old, whose hoar head 

Vaunts a barren calm; 
Haughty overcomers, 

In their pomp and state ;— 
Masquers all and mummers 

At death’s gate! 


“London Saturday Rex 
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Lesson XIX. 


English Literature 


John Milton. 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. The Preparatory period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 
Age and the Renaissance, including Wyatt and Surrey, Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser. After these followed a study of Pre-Shakes- 
perean drama, with John Lyly, George Peele, Robert Greene, Kyd and Marlowe; 
a lesson on Shakespeare succeeding these. The six most important figures in 
Post-Shakespearean drama, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekker, Heywood, Chap- 
man and Ben Jonson followed this, after which Sir Francis Bacon was _ consid- 
ered. This brings the study down to the Post-Elizabethans and the Puritan 
Age, with Bunyan and Milton. The present lesson takes up Milton. 

Books for supplementary reading and reference include “Encyclopedia of 
Poetry” (McKay); Taine’s “English Literature” (McKay); Milton Poems, Cax- 


ton Edition (Scribner’s); The Century 


Milton was not the product of the Puri- 
tan Age in the same sense that Bunyan 
was. In Milton there still 
lurked the spirit of the Renais- 
sance and we find in his work, 
particularly in the poems, “Il 
Penseroso” and “L’Allegro,” the light- 
some fancy and the sprightly, dancing 
measure that belonged, not to the England 
of Cromwell, but to that of Shakespeare. 
John Milton was born in London, on De- 
cember 9, 1608. He was eight years old 
when Shakespeare died, and his father 
probably knew the master poet, for the 


Milton 
1608-1674 


Dictionary. 


Mermaid Tavern, whither tended all the 
wits of the age, the author of “Hamlet” 
among them, was situated close to Bread 
street, wherein the well-to-do family of 
Miltons dwelt. Three of the six children 
of John Milton the elder died in infancy. 
Of the remaining three, the eldest was 
Anne, the second John, and the youngest 
Christopher. From the beginning John 
was destined to be great. Coming into a 
family where music and poetry and art 
were fully appreciated, with a father who 
composed music, a sister who wrote songs 
and a mother who delighted in all pursuits 
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artistic, Milton enjoyed from the very be- 
ginning an atmosphere that fostered his 
great natural genius. Of course, they set 
him apart for the Church, and with a view 
to making him the most learned man of 
his age, provided him with the best tutors, 
mapped out his study hours with all pre- 
cision, and submitted him to a system of 
“educating” that would have killed many 
a child, but that found in him a ready and 
willing victim. Later he attended St. 
Paul’s School and at 16 entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating in 1629. 
While at the University, he wrote most of 
his Latin poems, “The Hymn on the Na- 
tivity,” the sonnet on “Shakespeare,” and 
various other short poems. The six years 
following his college career were passed 
on his father’s estate, at Horton. Here it 
was that Minton “plumed his wings for 
flight.” The days were passed in reading 
and meditation, and in the composition of 
those exquisite pieces, “L’Allegro,” “Il 
Penseroso,” “Lycidas” and “Comus.” His 
mother was his appreciative critic, though 
his refusal to enter the ministry had been 
a blow to both her and to his father. 

In 1638, the elder Milton thought it 
time that his dreaming son should see 
something of the world, so the poet was 
sent en tour into France and Italy. The 
trouble with the Scotch called him home, 
whither he came to find the family fortune 
depleted and his country in a condition of 
war. So he sat himself down to work, 
and, foregoing his desire to devote himself 
to his muse, bent himself to the task of 
writing political pamphlets, joining in the 
attacks on the Episcopacy. In 1643 he 
married. Milton’s marriages have been 
the subjects of endless discussion. Know- 
ing nothing of women, the step was one of 
hazardous experiment, and one can scarce- 
ly wonder at its ill-success. The girl of 
seventeen was light, frivolous and vain; 
her husband was austere, learned and self- 
absorbed. They had nothing in common, 
and what could be expected but that the 
wife, feeling lonely and neglected and un- 
justly censured, should return to her peo- 
ple, while the husband made use of the 
circumstances to provide material for 
scathing articles on divorce. However, 
the little wife returned after a season and 
managed to exist until 1652, when she 
died. 


News 


Upon the execution of Charles I, Milton 
was made Latin Secretary to the Com- 
monwealth, and to this period belongs his 
famous “Eikonoklastes,’ 1649. But in 
1652 his eyes, always weak, and rendered 
still less able by the hard use to which 
they had been put, gave out, and the poet 
became totally blind. Four years later he 
married again, his wife living but two 
years, that is, until 1658. But in 1663 he 
took a third wife, who survived him. 

With the Restoration, Milton was free 
to follow his poetic bent, having been par- 
doned for his participation in the Crom- 
wellian government, so in 1658 “Paradise 
Lost,” started, though only in rudiment- 
ary form, as far back as 1640, was actually 
gotten under way and was finally finished 
in 1665, and published in 1667. In 1669 
his History of Britain to the Norman Con- 
quest appeared, and in 1671 “Paradise 
Regained” and “Samson Agonistes” were 
published. His last political pamphlet, 
“Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tol- 
eration, Etc.,” was issued in 1673. The 
poet died in London, on November 8, 
1674. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard in his “Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of English Authors” 
writes, 

Milton was born at a peculiar time, being 
the child of the Reformation married to the 
Renaissance. The toughness and grimness of 
Calvin were united in him with the tenderness 
of Erasmus. From out of the Universal En- 
ergy, of which we are particles, he had called 
into his being qualities so diverse that they 
seem never to have been before nor since 
united in one person. 

Taine, with his customary enthusiasm, 
when he finds a subject worth eulogy, says 
with regard to Milton, ; 

Placed, as it happened, between two ages, he 
participates in their two characters, as a stream 
which, flowing between two different soils, is 
tinged by both their hues. A Poet and a 
Protestant, he receives from the closing age 
the free poetic afflatus, and from the opening 
age the severe political religion. He employed 
the one in the service of the other, and dis- 
played the old inspiration in new subjects. In 
his works we recognize two Englands: one im- 
passioned for the beautiful, devoted to the emo- 
tion of an unshackled sensibility and the fan- 
cies of pure imagination, with no law but the 
natural feelings, and no religion but natural be- 
lief; willingly pagan, often immoral: such as it 
is exhibited by Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Flet- 
cher, Shakespeare, Spenser, and the superb 
harvest of poets which covered the ground for 
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a space of fifty years; the other fortified by a 
practical religion, void of metaphysical inven- 
tion, altogether political worshipping rule, at- 
tached to measured, sensible, useful, narrow 
opinions, praising the virtues of the family, 
armed and stiffened by a rigid morality, driven 
into prose, raised to the highest degree of 
power, wealth and liberty. In this sense, this 
style and these ideas are monuments of his- 
tory; they concentrate, recall, or anticipate the 
past and the future; and in the limits of a single 
work are found the events and the feelings of 
several centuries and of a whole nation. 


And Charles Lamb says, 


Milton almost requires a solemn service of 
music to be played ere you enter upon him. 
But he brings his music, to which who listens 
had need bring docile thoughts and purged 
ears. 


Selections 


From “L/’Allegro.” 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Report that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides; 
Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light, fantastic toe, 

And in thy right hand, lead with thee, 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free: 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tow’r in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window, bid good morrow 
Through the sweetbrier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine: 

While the cock with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 
Sometime walking not unseen 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 
Rob’d in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thousands liv’ries dight: 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 
And ev’ry shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


From “I] Penseroso.” 

And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard, the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There is close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honey’d thigh, 

That at her flow’ry work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 

With such concert as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather’d Sleep: 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eyelids laid: 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or th’ unseen Genius of the wood. 


SaTAN’s SOLILOQUY IN SIGHT OF PARADISE. 


From “Paradise Lost.” 

O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown’d, 

Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 

Of this new world; at whose sight all the stars 

Hide their diminish’d heads; to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

I fell; how glorious once above thy sphere, 

Till pride and worse ambition threw me down 

Warring in Heaven against 

Heaven’s matchless King: 

Ah, wherefore! he deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none; nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 

How due! yet all his good proved ill in me, 

And wrought but malice; lifted up so high 

I ’sdained subjection, and thought one step 
higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burthensome still paying, still to owe; 

Forgetful what from him I still received, 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged; what burden then? 

O, had his powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition! Yet why not? some other power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though 
mean, 

Drawn to his part; but other powers as great 

Tell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm’d. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to 
stand? 
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Thou hadst: whom hast thou then or what to 
accuse, 

But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or hate, 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou, since against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 





News 


In misery: such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state; how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how soon 
unsay 

What feign’d submission swore? Ease would 
recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow, 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 
deep; 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 


To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. And heavier fall: so should I purchase dear 
O, then at last relent: is there no place Short intermission bought with double smart. 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left? This knows my Punisher; therefore as far 1 
None left but by submission, and that word From granting he, as I from begging peace: t 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame Alt hope excluded thus, behold, instead 1 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced Of us, outcast, exiled, his new delight, I 
With other promises and other vaunts Mankind, created, and for him this world. f 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue So farewell hope; and with hope, farewell fear; 1 
The Omnipotent. Ay me! they little know Farewell remorse! all good to me is lost; s 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain; Evil, be thou my good, by thee at least 1 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold, 
While they adore me on the Throne of Hell By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; ‘ 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, As man ere long, and this new world, shall 
The lower still I fall, only supreme know. . 
a 
German Literature : 
{ 
Lesson II] li 
Vv) 
Period II. Jean Paul Richter, Novalis, J. and W. Grimm : 
; ‘ 
German Literature began with the February, 1905, number of Book Nrews p' 
and took up the Preparatory period and the great epic, the ‘“Nibelungen Lied.” 
A study of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller followed and the present lesson considers 
Jean Paul Richter, Novalis and the Brothers Grimm. Reference works include R 
the Century Dictionary; Carlyle’s Essay on Jean Paul; The Literature of All Na- 
tions; and Grimm’s Fairy Tales, (McKay). th 
Jean Paul Richter, whom Carlyle called literary career in 1783, with “The Green- ; 
“that vast World-Maelstrom of Humor,” land Lawsuits,” a satire which met with ye 
at ae be regarded as Germany’s but little success. His first work to gain “ 
Richter greatest humorist. From him, recognition was the novel, “Hesperus, a it 
1763-1825 practically, the German Roman- fictitious biography, and his life up until lif 
ticists are descended. Yet so this time was one of unbroken misery, in- s0 
unique was his genius, so inter-penetrated duced by a like unbroken poverty. He = 
with this quality of an unusual humor that _ had in the meantime published “Selections ph 
both Goethe and Schiller failed completely from the Papers of the Devil” and the by 
in comprehending him. The prose-poetry novel, “The Invisible Lodge;’ and after | 
that he wrote with such fluency, with such “Hesperus” there appeared “Quintus Fix- * 
wild abandonment of imagination and _lein,” in 1796; “Flower, Fruit and Thorn ao 
fancy, is astonishing to readers to-day, even Pieces, or Wedlock, Death and Marriage br 
as it was astonishing to Jean Paul’s con- of Siebenkas, the Advocate of the Poor ;” an 
temporaries. Richter, whose full name “Titan,” in 1800; “The Awkward Age, in op 
was Jean Paul Freidrich Richter, was born 1804; and various other novels and philo- _ 
at Wunsiedel, Bavaria, on March 21, 1763. sophical and political papers. During his Sti 
His father was a poor pastor, and the boy later years he lived in Leipsic, Jena, Wei- gre 
knew no childhood save that in which need mar and Bayreuth, where he died on No- der 
was the predominant feature. After his vember 14, 1825. In his later years he = 
father’s death he went to Leipsic, hoping obtained a government pension and was but 
to be able to earn something at teaching honored with political appointment in Bay- bri 
while he studied theology. He began his _ reuth. 7 
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Carlisle in one of his essays on Jean 
Paul writes: 

We know of no Poet with so deep and pas- 
sionate and universal a feeling towards Nature. 
But what most of all shadows forth the in- 
born, essential temper of Paul’s mind, is the 
sportfulness, the wild, heartfelt Humour, which, 
in his highest as in his lowest moods, ever ex- 
hibits itself as a quite inseparable ingredient. 
His Humour, with all its wildness, is of the 
gravest and the kindliest, a genuine Humour; 
consistent with utmost earnestness, or rather, 
inconsistent with the want of it. But on the 
whole, it is impossible for him to write in other 
than a humourous manner, be his subject what 
itmay. * * * Being genuine poetic humour, 
not drollery or vulgar caricature, it is like a 
fine essence, like a soul; we discover it only 
in the whole works and delineations; as the 
soul is only to be seen in the living body, not 
in detached limbs and fragments. 

And further on Carlyle sums up the 
genius of Richter in this way, 

A Poet and among the highest of his time, 
we must reckon him, though he wrote no 
verses; a Philosopher, though he promulgated 
no systems: for on the whole, that “Divine 
Idea of the World” stood in a clear, ethereal 
light before his mind; he recognized the In- 
visible, even under the mean forms of these 
days, and with a high, strong, not uninspired 
heart, strove to represent it in the Visible, and 
publish tidings of it to his fellow-men. 


Selections 


From “The Life of Fixlein.” 
Richter. 

Description of a bride and bridegroom on 
their wedding-day. 

He led her from the crowded dancing-room 
into the cool evening. Why does the evening, 
does the night, put warmer love in our hearts? 
Is it the nightly pressure of helplessness; or is 
it the exalting separation from the turmoils of 
life, that veiling of the world, in which for the 
soul nothing then remains but souls:—is it 
therefore that the letters in which the loved 
name stands written on our spirit, appear, like 
phosphorous writing, by night on fire, while 
by day in their cloudy traces they but smoke? 

He walked with his bride into the Castle- 
garden: she hastened quickly through the Cas- 
tle, and past its servants’-hall, where the fair 
flowers of her young life had been crushed, 
broad and dry, under a long, dreary pressure; 
and her soul expanded and breathed in the free 
open garden, on whose flowery soil Destiny 
had cast forth the first seeds of the blossoms 
which to-day were gladdening her existence. 
Still Eden! The moon is sleeping under 
ground, like a dead one; but beyond the gar- 
den, the sun’s red evening-clouds have fallen 
down like rose-leaves; and the evening-star, the 
bridegroom of the sun, hovers like a glancing 
butterfly above the rosy red, and, modest as a 
bride, deprives no single starlet of its light. 

The wandering pair arrived at the old gar- 
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dener’s hut; now standing locked and dumb, 
with dark windows in the light garden, like a 
fragment of the Past surviving in the Present. 

Bared twigs of trees were folding, with clam- 
my, half-formed leaves, over the thick inter- 
twisted tangles of the bushes. The Spring was 
standing like a conqueror, with Winter at his 
feet. In the blue pond, now bloodless, a dusky 
evening-sky lay hollowed out; and the gushing 
waters were moistening the flower-beds. The 
silver sparks of stars were rising on the altar 
of the East, and falling down extinguished in 
the red-sea of the West. 

The wind whirred, like a night-bird, louder 
through the trees; and gave tones to the acacia- 
grove, and the tones called to the pair who had 
first become happy within it: “Enter, new 
mortal pair, and think of what is past, and of 
my withering and your own; and be holy as 
Eternity, and weep, not for joy only, but for 
gratitude also!” 

They reached the blazing, rustling marriage- 
house, but their softened hearts sought still- 
ness; and a foreign touch, as in the blossoming 
vine, would have disturbed the flower-nuptials 
of their souls. They turned rather, and winded 
up into the churchyard, to preserve their mood! 
Majestic on the groves and mountains stood 
the night before man’s heart, and made it also 
great. Over the white steeple-obelisk the sky 
rested bluer and darker; and behind it wavered 
the withered summit of the Maypole with faded 
flag. The son noticed his father’s grave, on 
which the wind was opening and shutting, with 
harsh voice, the small lid on the metal cross, 
to let the year of his death be read on the 
brass plate within. An overpowering grief 
seized his heart with violent streams of tears, 
and drove him to the sunk hillock, and he led 
his bride to the grave and said: “He sleeps 
here, my good father; in his thirty-second year, 
he was carried hither to his long rest. O thou 
good dear father, couldst thou to-day but see 
the happiness of thy son, like my mother! But 
thy eyes are empty, and thy breast is full of 
ashes and thou seest us not.” He was silent. 
The bride wept aloud; she saw the mouldering 
coffins of her parents open, and the two dead 
arise; and look round for their daughter, who 
had stayed so long behind them, forsaken on 
the earth. She fell on his neck and faltered: 
“O beloved, I have neither father nor mother, 
do not forsake me!” 

“O thou who hast still a father and mother, 
thank God for it on the day when thy soul is 
full of glad tears, and needs a bosom wherein 
to shed them.” 

“And with this embracing at a father’s grave, 
let this day of joy be holily concluded.” 


Novalis, whose real name was Freid- 
rich von Hardenberg, and who is con- 
sidered the best lyric poet of 
the older Romantic School, 
was born in Mansfeld, Ger- 
many, on May 2, 1772. He 
went to Jena to study jurisprudence and 


Novalis 
1772-1801 
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afterwards attended college at Leipsic 
and Wittenberg. Later he turned from 
the law to mining engineering, but only 
lived to be 29 years of age. Some time 
before his death he was much moved by 
the death of his betrothed, and_ his 
“Hymns to Night,” a volume of prose 
lyrics, grew out of his deep grief. Among 
the works that he left are a number of 
hymns and lyric poems, and one novel, 
“Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” which he 
did not live to complete. He died at 
Weissenfels, on March 25, 1801. 


From “Heinrich von Ofterdingen.” By 
Novalis. 


Heinrich was heated and it was late, toward 
morning, when he fell asleep. The thoughts of 
his soul ran together into wondrous dreams. 
A deep blue river shimmered from the green 
plain. On the smooth surface swam a_ boat. 
Mathilde sat and rowed. She was decked with 
garlands and sang a simple song, and looked 
toward him with a sweet sorrow. His bosom 
was oppressed, he knew not why. The sky was 
bright and peaceful the flood. Her heavenly 
countenance mirrored itself in the waves. Sud- 
denly the boat began to spin round. He called 
to her, alarmed. She smiled, and laid the oar 
in the boat, which continued incessantly to 
whirl. An overwhelming anxiety seized him. 
He plunged into the stream, but could make no 
progress, the water bore him. She beckoned, 
she appeared desirous to say something. Al- 
ready the boat shipped water, but she smiled 
with an ineffable inwardness and looked cheer- 
fully into the whirlpool. All at once it drew her 
down. A gentle breath streaked across the 
waves, which flowed on as calm and as shining 
as before. The terrific agony deprived him of 
consciousness. His heart beat no more. 


He did not come to himself until he found 
himself on dry ground. He might have swam 
far, it was a strange country. He knew not 
what had befallen him; his mind was gone; 
thoughtless he wandered farther into the land. 
He felt himself dreadfully exhausted. A little 
fountain trickled from a hill, it sounded like 
clear bells. With his hand he scooped a few 
drops, and wetted his parched lips. Like an 
anxious dream the terrible event lay behind 
him. He walked on and on; flowers and trees 
spoke to him. He felt himself so well, so at 
home. Then he heard again that simple song. 
He pursued the sound. Suddenly someone 
held him back by his garment. 


“Dear Heinrich!” called a well-known voice. 
He looked round and Mathilde clasped him 
in her arms. “Why didst thou run from me, 
dear heart?” said she, drawing a long breath, 
“T could scarce overtake thee.” 

Heinrich wept. He pressed her to_ his 
bosom. “Where is the river?” he exclaimed 
with tears. 


News 


“Seest thou not its blue waves above us?” 

He looked up and the blue river was flow- 
ing gently above their heads. 

“Where are we, dear Mathilde?” 

“With our parents.” 

“Shall we remain together?” 

“Forever,” she replied, while she pressed her 
lips to his and so clasped him that she could 
not be separated from him again. She whis 
pered a strange mysterious word into his 
mouth, which vibrated through his whole being. 
He wished to repeat it, when his grandfather 
called and he awoke. He would have given his 
life to remember that word. 


Germany owes to the Brothers Grimm 
the resurrection of her folk-lore and the 
placing of her household and 
J. and W. fireside tales within reach of 
Grimm the rest of the world in such a 
way that they have become the 
most popular of fairy-tales, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen's only, excepted. Jakob, 
the older of the two brothers, was born 
at Hanau, on January 4, 1785, and Wil- 
helm was born at the same place on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1786. Jakob studied jurispru- 
dence at Marburg, and in 1805 went to 
Paris to help Savigny, who had been his 
teacher. In 1806 he attended the military 
school at Cassel, and in 1808 became 
Librarian to the King of Westphalia. In 
the meantime Wilhelm had also studied at 
Marburg, but ill-health prevented his tak- 
ing any permanent position. Beginning 
with 1814, however, they worked together, 
first as librarians at Cassel, then as pro- 
fessors at Gottingen (1830-1837), and 
again as librarians at Cassel, settling 
finally, at the invitation of the King, in 
Berlin. In 1812 and 1815 they published 
the well-known “Children’s and Domestic 
Tales” and in 1816 “German Legends.” 
From 1852 on they devoted themselves to 
the compilation of the “German Diction- 
ary.” Jakob issued his “German Gram- 
mar” beginning with 1829, and this work 
constitutes the fundamental work in com- 
parative German philology. His “German 
Mythology” was published in 1835. 

Most of the work of collecting the fairy- 
tales was done by Wilhelm Grimm, and it 
was he who gave them their distinctive 
style. His one independent work was 
“The German Heroic Legend,” issued in 
1829. 
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Selections 


Tue LirtLe SHEPHERD Boy. 

From “Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” (McKay) 

Once upon a time there was a little Shepherd 
Boy who was famed far and wide for the wise 
answers which he gave to every question. Now 
the King of the country heard of this lad, but 
he would not believe what was said about him, 
so the Boy was ordered to come to court. 
When he arrived the King said to him, 

“If you can give me answers to each of the 
three questions which I will now put to you, I 
will bring you up as my own child, and you 
shall live here with me in my palace.” 

“What are these three questions?” asked the 
boy. 

“The first is, How many drops of water are 
there in the sea?” 

“My Lord King,” replied the Shepherd Boy, 
“let all the waters be stopped up on the earth, 
so that not one drop shall run into the sea be- 
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fore I count it, and then will I tell you how 
many drops there are in the sea!” 

“The second question,’ said the King, 
How many stars are there in the sky?” 

“Give me a large sheet of paper,” said the 
Boy; and then he made in it with a pin so many 
minute holes that they were far too numerous 
to see or to count, and dazzled the eyes of 
whomever looked at them. This done he said, 
“So many stars are there in the sky as there 
are holes in this paper; now count them.” 

But nobody was able. Thereupon the King 
said, “The third question is, How many seconds 
are there in eternity?” 

“In lower Pomerania is situate the adaman- 
tine mountain, one mile in height, one mile in 
breadth, and one mile deep; and thither comes 
a bird once in a thousand years which rubs its 
beak against the hill, and, when the whole shall 
be rubbed away, then will the first second of 
eternity be gone by.” 

“You have answered the three questions like 
a sage,” said the King, “and from hencefor- 
ward you shall live with me in my palace and 
I will treat you as my own child.” 


1S, 


History 


Lesson XIX 


Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Boox 
News. The history of ancient Greece commenced the course, including the rise 
of Athens to the Peloponnesian War, the war itself, the Spartan supremacy and 
the Theban and Macedonian supremacies, to the division of Alexander’s Empire 


and the end of Greek independence. 


Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 1904, 
issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tarquinian 
Rule in Rome; the first years of the early Republic and the Agrarian Laws of the 
Republic. The present lesson considers the Contest between the Orders. 

The reference volume used is “Ancient History’ by Myers and Allen. 


Tue Contest For Civit Ricuts. 


For more than a hundred years Rome was to 
be the scene of a contest between the plebeians 
and the patricians for the political rights of 
the former. In the end the Plebeians who, in 
reality were endowed with no little political 
genius and who had among them many men 
capable of efficient leadership, were to triumph 
in the enjoyment of equal rights in the govern- 
ment with their old enemies. 

The first step in the development of the con- 
test was the establishment of the Tribal As- 
sembly, brought into being by the Publilian 
Law in 471 B. C. This was the old Plebeian 
Assembly, reorganized according to tribes, with 
the tribunes, the number of whom was now in- 
creased to 10, for leaders and it constituted a 
powerful body, often passing laws for the en- 
tire number of citizens; while the tribunes used 


their right of veto to nullify almost any act of 
the magistrates. 

The great struggle between the Orders may 
be divided into two sections. The first efforts 
made by the plebeians were towards the estab- 
lishment of equality in civil rights; the second 
aim constituted the accession to political equal- 
ity. 

Up until 461 B. C. Roman Law had been 
“customary” or unwritten law. Now it was 
proposed that the laws be written down and 
codified. Naturally enough the patricians saw 
in this a blow aimed at the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the state and their determined op- 
position to the measure lasted for a period of 
ten years. During this time the city was di- 
vided into two hostile camps and a condition 
of civil war prevailed, some of the younger 
patricians seeing fit to break up the plebeian 
assemblies and the tribunes taking advantage 
of the situation to tyrannize after their usual 
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fashion. Matters went from bad to worse. 
Internally, Rome was torn by factions; exter- 
nally, the foreign enemies were using this 
chance to become over bold. Finally the 
Aequians grew so dangerous that patricians 
and plebeians alike agreed to recall Cincin- 
natus from his retirement, which they did and 
placed him in the position of Dictator. Within 
the brief period of sixteen days, the brave, old 
Roman had subdued the enemy and from then 
on, Rome was practically free from petty 
strifes with the Aequians, the Volscians and 
Sabines. 

The continued conflict had by this time tired 
both parties, so between the years 456 and 454 
B. C. compromises were effected that brought 
a certain amount of satisfaction to both par- 
ticipants in the struggle. It. was also decided 
to send a commission into Greece to investi- 


News 


gate the laws of the large communities there. 
It was the Age of Pericles in Athens and there 
was promise that some help could be derived 
from a study of the methods being practiced 
in that flourishing city. 

In two years the Commissioners returned 
and a board of ten patricians was established 
to codify the laws. This was the period of the 
first Decemvirate and while they were engaged 
in the work the government was placed entirely 
in their hands. The work of codification could 
not be completed in one year so a second board, 
this time including three plebeians, was ap- 
pointed. These finished the task and gave it 
to the people, the laws being engraved on 
twelve columns, whence the name, the Law 
of the Twelve Tables, which forms the basis 
of all Roman law. 


Mythology 


Lesson 


VIII 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in the September, 1904, issue of Booxk 
News. It took up the legends that concern the beginning of the world and the 
creation of man, ending with the flood and the chaining of Prometheus to Mt. 


Caucasus. 


The lessons following have consisted of stories from Greek Mythology con- 
cerning the gods and their relationship to men, with one lesson (February, 
1905) on Norse Mythology. The present lesson includes the stories of “Hero 
and Leander” and “Minerva and Arachne.” 

Reference books are Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable,” (McKay) and “Classic Myths” 


(Ginn & Co.). 


HERO AND LEANDER. 


Hero and Leander, the first a fair priestess 
of Venus, the other a youth of manly and 
courageous spirit lived, one on each side of 
the Hellespont. Hero dwelt in Sestos, on the 
European shore; Leander belonged to Abydos, 
a town of Asia. The two loved each other 
fondly and in order to spend each evening with 
his betrothed, Leander used to swim across 
the Hellespont, guided by a torch which Hero 
set upon a tower. But one night a fierce storm 
arose and the reckless young man was drowned, 
his body being washed up on the European 
shore. When Hero discovered the fact of his 
death she was overwhelmed with sorrow and 
straightway threw herself from the high tower 
into the sea. 


Thomas Moore has told the story of Lean- 
der’s death in his poem, “Hero and Leander:” 


“The night wind is moaning with mournful 
sigh, 
“There gleameth no moon in the misty sky, 
“No star over Helle’s sea; 
“Yet, yet, there is shining one holy light, 
“One love-kindled star thro’ the deep of night, 


"? 


“To lead me, sweet Hero, to thee! 


Thus saying, he plunged in the foamy stream, 
Still fixing his gaze on that distant beam 
No eye but a lover’s could see; 
And still, as the surge swept over his head, 
“To-night,” he said tenderly, “living or dead, 
“Sweet Hero, I’ll rest with thee!” 


3ut fiercer around him the wild waves speed; 
Oh, Love! in that hour of thy votary’s need, 
Where, where could thy Spirit be? 
He struggles,—he sinks—while the hurricane’s 
breath 
Bears rudely away his last farewell in death— 
“Sweet Hero, I die for thee!” 


Byron, who proved that swimming the 
Hellespont was possible by performing the feat 
himself, has an allusion to the legend in the 
Second Canto of his “Bride of Abydos.” 

The winds are high on Helle’s wave, 

As on that night of stormy water 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lonely hope of Sestos’s daughter. 

Oh! when alone along the sky 

Her turret-turch was blazing high, 

Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warned him home; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, 
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With signs and sounds, forbade to go, 
He could not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear; 
His eye but saw that light of love, 
The only star it hailed above; 

His ears but rang with Hero’s song, 
“Ye waves, divide not lovers long!” 

That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 


MINERVA AND ARACHNE. 


There was a contest once in which Arachne, 
a mortal maid, skilled in the arts of weaving 
and embroidery vied with the goddess Minerva 
in producing the most beautiful piece of work. 
Arachne had been taunted with the assertion 
that Minerva must have taught her the art 
of weaving and in order to prove the falsity of 
the statement she challenged the goddess to 
contest, agreeing to pay the penalty for so 
doing. 

With true Olympian arrogance, Athene was 
displeased with the challenge, and tried to 
evade the issue by approaching the maiden in 
disguise and counselling her not to defy a god- 
dess. But Arachne was fixed in her determina- 
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tion so Minerva entered into the game. They 
spun side by side, the goddess picturing in her 
web, a contest in which she, with the olive, had 
triumphed over Neptune with the horse and 
had been rewarded with Athens for a name- 
sake. She contrived also to weave in scenes 
showing the punishment of mortals who had 
dared to enter the contest, in order that 
Arachne might again be warned. 

3ut the maiden continued in her work and 
wove wondrous things, deliberately choosing 
for subjects those that would exhibit the weak- 
nesses of the gods. Leda caressing the swan 
was represented and Europa being carried off 
by Jupiter in the guise of a bull. Beautifully 
wrought was the web and Minerva recognized 
its beauty, but could not tolerate the insult. 
So she rent the web in pieces and Arachne, 
guilty and ashamed, went and hanged herself. 
When Minerva saw her suspended by a rope, 
she felt a certain compassion for her and cried, 
“Live. And that you may preserve this lesson, 
continue to hang, you and your descendants, 
through all the ages!” And touching her, 
Minerva transformed her into a spider and as 
such she continues to weave and to hang 
suspended by a thread—even to this day. 


Best-Selling Books 


66 HE Marriage of William Ashe” 
came just in time to be a best- 


seller, though advance orders 
would doubtless have insured its right to 
the position anyway. “The Princess 
Passes” is another story the success of 
which was secure from the beginning. 
Most of the other books that are going 
well are old on the list, “The Masquer- 
ader,”’ still in demand in both America and 
England; “The Secret Woman;” and 
“Nancy Stair.” “The Garden of Allah” 
is evidently going to have a long career 
of prosperity; it is now among the most 
popular novels on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. 

The only thing new in “Miscellany” is 
“Another Hardy Garden Book, which 
promises to have as great a success as 
the first “Hardy Garden Book.” 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 


Humphry Ward. 

The Princess Passes. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes. By Sir A. 
Conan Doyle. 

The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 


The Clansmen. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Pam. By Bettina von Hutten. 

The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 

The Prospector. By Ralph Connor. 

The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 

The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens, 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


By Lafcadio Hearn. 


Japan. 
3y Hugo Munsterberg. 


The Americans. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


FICTION: 


The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 

Nancy Stair. By Elinor Lane. 

The Clansmen. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 


The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Elwell on Bridge. 

Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 

Another Hardy Garden. By Helena Ely. 

Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By Mrs. 
George Bancroft. 

The Wonders of Life. 

The Riddle of the 
Haeckel. 


By Ernst Haeckel. 
Universe. By Ernst 








With the April Magazines 


articles in variety. In “Leslie’s,” 

Dr. Stephen Smith has a discussion 
of the question “Who Is Insane?” George 
W. Alger writes on “The Citizen and the 
Jury” and Holman F. Day describes the 
career of the Evangelist Sandford. In 
“Scribner’s” Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
has an article on “Kits and Outfits,” and 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page writes of “The 
University of Virginia; “Munsey’s” con- 
tains eleven special articles, including ‘The 
Dominant Forces in Russia,” by Walter 
Littlefield ; “Why Japan Values American 
Good-Will,” by Captain Frank Brinkley ; 
“The Early Career of Joseph Chamber- 
lain,” by T. Edgar Pemberton ; “Whitelaw 
Reid,” by William S. Bridgman; and 
“John D. Rockefeller,” by Frank A. 
Munsey. To the “Smart Set” Bliss Carman 
contributes an essay “On Having Known 
a Painter;”’ in “McClure’s” Professor 
George Edward Woodberry writes a time- 
ly critique on Cervantes, while an inter- 
esting article on Rosa Bonheur, by Theo- 
dore Stanton, appears in “Lippincott’s.” 
In “Harper’s,” Frank French has a sym- 
pathetic nature sketch, “The Brook ;” Pro- 
fessor Robert Kennedy Duncan writes of 
the N-Rays, and Isador Ladoff, a Russian 
exile, tells the story of his arrest and 
escape from Siberia. 


There is apparent in a number of the 
magazines a tendency to use articles in 
series form, and in “Success” Mr. Samuel 
Merwin begins articles on the great Amer- 
ican railroad systems; in “Scribner’s” 
Frank A. Vanderlip continues his studies 
of the “Political Problems of Europe,” 
taking up “Paternalism and Nationalism,” 
while in “Leslie’s” begins a new series on 
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the Pinkerton Detective Agency. In the 
“Cosmopolitan,” Mr. David Graham Phil- 
lips continues his political studies, con- 
sidering the assassination of William Goe- 
bel, Governor of Kentucky. 

The serials for the month include “The 
Woman in the Alcove,” by Anna Kather- 
ine Green, in “Leslie’s;” “The House of 
Mirth,” by Mrs. Edith Wharton, in “Scrib- 
ner’s;” “The Plum Tree,” by David Gra- 
ham Phillips, in “Success ;” “The Grand 
Duke,” by Carlton Dawe, in “Munsey’s ;” 
“The Golden Flood,” by Edwin Le Fevre, 
in “McClure’s;” “The Mystics,” a new 
story by Katherine Cecil Thurston, in the 
“Metropolitan ;” and “The Deluge,” by 
David Graham Phillips, in “Ainslee’s.” 

New novelettes comprise “The Earth 
Home,” by Robert A. Bowen, in “Ains- 
lee’s;” “A Fool for Love,” by Francis 
Lynde, in “Lippincott’s ;” and “The Red- 
Headed Girl,” by Grace MacGowan Cook, 
in the “Smart Set.” 


Among the more prominent contribu- 
tors of short stories are Arthur Stringer, 
in the “Smart Set;” Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, in “Munsey’s;” James Huneker, 
in the “Metropolitan ;” Owen Kildare, in 
“Pearson’s ;” James Branch Cabell, Anne 
Warner and Robert Hichens, in “Ains- 
lee’s ;” Herbert Quick, in the ““Cosmopoli- 
tan,” and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. 
Henry Dudeney and. Herman Whitaker, 
in “Harper’s.” 

The subject for the April number of 
“Masters in Art” is Mantegna, with bio- 
graphical and critical sketches, and _half- 
tone reproductions. The April issue of 
“Masters in Music” considers Meyerbeer. 
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Locan’s Courtsuip. A true nar- 
Edited by Albert Cook Myers. With 
350 pp. 


HANNAH 
rative. 
portraits, manuscripts, relics, etc. 
Indexed. 12mo. Ferris & Leach. 
A companion volume to “Sally Wistar’s 

Journal,” with many illustrations, and excerpts 

from letters written during the somewhat 

stormy courtship. But John finally “receives 
the fullest Assurances of a Reciprocal Love and 

Tenderness,” in odd spelling and quaint mode 

of speech. Interesting as a story and of value 

as a chronicle of the people and methods of a 

period a century and a half ago. 


By Charles 
8vo. G. P. 


Op SHIPMASTERS OF SALEM, THE. 
E. Trow. Illustrated. 337 pp. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

An account of the leading captains of Salem, 
the centre of the Indian trade three-quarters of 
a century ago, illustrated by photographs of 
Salem, reproductions of prints and paintings 
of vessels built there, and portraits. Logs and 
records have been freely drawn upon and the 
book keeps steadily to the purpose expressed 
in the preface of “commemorating the char- 
acter of that loyal class of men, the master 
mariners of Salem, who lived and flourished in 
the long ago.” It avoids close biographical 
detail. 


Our Navy AND THE BARBARY Corsarrs. By 
Gardner W. Allen. Illustrated. 339 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A review of the naval warfare, carried on by 
the United States with the Barbary pirates 
from the beginning first of protest and then of 
hostilities, from 1793 to the treaties of peace, 
1806-1816. The work opens with a sketch of 
the previous operations on the Barbary coast. 
It has been carefully compiled from published 
documents and the papers of Preble, Decatur 
and others. The work furnishes a complete 
and careful narrative but is not cast in a com- 
prehensive history, 


Society in THE New Rercn. By a Foreign 
Resident, author of “Society in London.” 
Illustrated. 8vo. A. Wessels Co. 

In 1886 the author published “Society in Lon- 
don,” one of a group of books which purported 
to give an inner view of social life in Eastern 
capitals. Returning, as the author says in the 
preface, after an absence of some years, he re- 
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views in this volume the England of Edward. 
There are light sketches of the leading figures 
in English society, a study of current political 
life, the effect of the increased attention paid to 
literature, and the increased influence of wealth. 
Something about the Americans is included, 
and a plea that the world is on the whole bet- 
ter than it seems, if at points it does not seem 
as bad as it is. 


SomE NeEciEctED History oF NortH Caro- 
LINA. Being an account of the Revolution 
of the Regulators and the Battle of Alamance, 
the first battle of the American Revolution. 
By William Edwards Fitch. 297 pp. Indexed. 
1zmo. The Neale Publishing Co. 


Dr. Fitch, who is a member of the Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, brings to his 
task a wide familiarity with his subject, and 
endeavors to prove in this volume that the 
Regulators of North Carolina were “not the 
mob made up of rowdy characters, but the 
staunch yeomen of the provinces.” His sources 
of information are many and well known to 
readers of history. 


War BETWEEN THE UNION AND THE CONFED- 
ERACY AND Its Lost OpportuniTiEs, THE. 
By General William C. Oates. Illustrated. 
797 pp. 8vo. The Neale Publishing Co. 


General Oates served in an Alabama regi- 
ment during the Confederacy and held the po- 
sition of Brigadier-General in the Spanish war. 
In Congress for six years, Governor of his 
State twice, conspicuous in all its life, from 
this standpoint he has written a personal ac- 
count of two wars, equally full of general de- 
cision and narrative, with often some sharp, 
personal incident going home to the imme- 
diate issue. An account of the men in Colonel 
Oates’s regiment—i5th Alabama—engaged in 
48 battles, renders the book a regimental his- 
tory. Desultory as it is, it constitutes a very 
important addition to the literature of the war. 


Biography 


HERRMANN THE GREAT. 
Illustrated. 298 pp. 
Lee. 


The author takes the view that a “conjurer” 
must be born to his profession; to be success- 
ful, he must be a descendant on his mother’s 
side of the “Witch of Endor” and on his 


By H. J. Burlingame. 
Paper. 12mo. Laird 
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father’s of the magician “Merlin.” The volume 
gives a biography of Herrmann, and his 
brother, with a close study of his character. 
The close of the volume is devoted to a de- 
scription of his tricks and secrets. 


Senator, THE. A threnody. By Henry Chris- 
topher McCook. With frontispiece. 245 pp. 
1z2mo. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Dr. Henry Christopher McCook, for 40 years 
the pastor of the Tabernacle, one of the leading 
Presbyterian churches of Philadelphia, the au- 
thor of an historical novel, of studies of the 
Scotch-Irish migration, and of early Pennsyl- 
vania history, was associated in his boyhood in 
Ohio with Senator Hanna. He has reviewed 
their early association, Senator Hanna’s public 
work and his personality in a long narrative 
poem, written with evident interest by the au- 
thor and constant affection for its subject. 
Biographical notes upon Senator Hanna’s life 
give the volume unusual historical interest. 


Fiction 


ALDERMAN’s Wire, THe. By Hon. Henry E. 
Scott. Illustrated. 214 pp. Paper. 12mo. 
Laird & Lee. 

Cast in the form of a novel, this volume deals 
with the characteristics and the methods of 
those who enter into the fortunes of the game 
of national chance and its excitement, with the 
career of a successful woman lobbyist. 


Down To THE SEA. By Morgan Robertson, 
author of “Sinful Peck,” etc. 312 pp. I2mo. 
Harper & Bros. 

Naval stories which deal with the torpedo, 
the sub-marine and the operations during cur- 
rent warfare, told with much fancy rather than 
accurate knowledge of the limitations of either 
weapon. 


Dr. Nicuoias Stone. By E. Spence De Pue. 
Illustrated by Frank H. Chamberlin. 252 pp. 
12mo. G. W. Dillingham Co. 


A story, which originally appeared in serial 
form, disclosing frauds constantly practiced 
upon insurance companies and showing a close 
study of criminology. The hero is an embryo 
detective, and he is indefatigable in his efforts 
to unearth the mystery which forms the basis 
of the story. 


In THE ARENA. Tales of people and politics. 
By Booth Tarkington, author of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. McClure, 
Phillips Co. 


A collection of Mr. Tarkington’s clever po- 
litical tales, most of which have appeared in 
the magazines. The popular author of “The 
Gentleman from Indiana” is making political 
fiction his especial field and his success thus 
far has been complete. 


News 


Letrers oF THEopora, THE. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse, author of “Under My Own Roof.” 
307 pp. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 

These letters tell with some humor, the hero- 
ine’s efforts in literary work, most of which is 
regularly returned by unappreciative publish- 
ers. She tries, successfully, some readings, in- 
cidentally gains some recognition of her writ- 
ing, in a form especially agreeable to her— 
pecuniary—as she “needs the money.” She be- 
comes engaged to a wealthy politician, but 
finds on the eve of her marriage that her love 
for the writer of verse, whom she has known 
always, is stronger than her desire for a life of 
ease. 


MYSTERIES OF THE ZIMNIY Dvoretz, THE. By 
Charles W. Pafflow. 292 pp. 12mo. The 
Neale Publishing Co. 

The “Winter Palace” is the translation of the 
two Russian words of the title. The book is 
written by a Russian author, and deals sensa- 
tionally with conditions of court life, ending 
with the assassination of the Emperor. It is 
an endeavor to use some of the incidents at- 
tending the assassination of Alexander II and 
is couched in the extreme form of gory novels. 


Out oF BONDAGE AND OTHER SrorIEs. By 
Rowland E. Robinson. 334 pp. 16mo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

A collection of interesting stories, many of 
which first appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
“St. Nicholas,” Youth’s Companion,”’ Mc- 
Clure’s,” etc. 


PROBATIONER AND OTHER StToriIEs, THE. By 
Herman Whitaker. 329 pp. 12mo. Harper 
& Bros. 

A collection of short stories whose scene is 
laid in the Canadian Northwest, touching upon 
its winters, its mixture of races, American, Eng- 
lish, Indian and French, and the new settler’s 
work, 


WEDDING OF THE Lapy oF LOVELL AND OTHER 
MaTcHes OF TosiAH’s MAKING, THE. By 
Una L,. Silberrad, author of “Petronilla Her- 
oven,” etc, 310 pp. 12mo. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

A group of six stories, the opening one 
longer than the rest, which circle around the 
life of an English town in earlier days, touched 
with archaic expression, a whimsical fancy and 
a sense of the world of nature and rural indi- 
viduality. 


Wincep HeEwtmet, Tue. By Harold Steele 
Mackaye, author of “The Panchronicon,” 
etc. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 380 pp. 
12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 


A historical romance of the time of Francis 
I of France, opening in 1523, introducing both 
French and German life. The scene changes 
from Southern France to Italy, passing through 
the usual combat and turmoil of the period. 
The work as a narrative has a lack of romance. 








New Books 


You Can Search Me. By Hugh McHugh, 
author of “John Henry,” etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon H. Grant. 119 pp. 16mo. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. 


Mr. McHugh has written a number of stories 
in a similar strain—full of the slang of the day 
plainly meant to be excruciatingly funny and 
will be funny to many who read the little vol- 
ume. Illustrations on paper of a yellowish tint 
are interspersed throughout the story. 


Religion 


Curist THE Lire AND Licut. Lenten Read- 
ings. Selected chiefly from unpublished manu- 
scripts of the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks. 252 
pp. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


From unpublished manuscripts of the great 
preacher, these discourses have been selected 
and carefully edited, so as to make each a brief 
excerpt for each day of Lent. The volume, 
while it lacks the continuity of more important 
work, glows with faith. conviction and sense 
of the greater life. 


Dr. GRENFELL’s ParisH. By Norman Duncan, 
author of “Dr. Luke of the Labrador.” 12mo. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Dr. W. T. Grenfell has for a number of years 
worked in the Royal National Mission with 
deep-sea fishermen, on the coast of Newfound- 
land and Labrador. Using as a part of the 
material articles which have appeared in “Har- 
per’s,” the author sketches the life and work of 
a missionary who has been of service in a most 
difficult field. The preface denies that “Dr. 
Luke,” the novel written by the author, was 
“drawn from” “Dr. Grenfell.” 


Ernics oF THE CHRISTIAN LiFE, THE. The 
Science of Right Living. By Henry E. Rob- 
ins. 477 pp. Indexed. 8vo. The Griffith 
& Rowland Press. 


The author, who holds the chair of Christian 
Ethics in the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and who wrote “The Harmony of Ethics With 
Theology,” an attempt to adjust accurately 
the relations between these two fields, often 
separated, was for some years, 1873-1882, Pres- 
ident of Colby University. In this treatise 
he has sought to expand the thesis that “the 
Christian life is the highest mode of moral life 
of which man is capable, and is distinguished 
from the lower forms of ethical life by its own 
characteristic manifestations.” It does not re- 
place, it rather exalts the natural moral life of 
man. The nature, the scope, and the method 
of the application, the principles of the Chris- 
tian life, are expanded in this volume, which de- 
fines Christian ethics in its first part, assumes 
a moral disorder and finds its remedy in human 
nature through the salvation offered by Christ. 
These ethics are applied in the second part to 
self, to society, to nature, and to God, while the 
third takes up the method of ethical growth. 
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Four DoctRINEs WITH THE NINE QUESTIONS. 
Tue. By Emanuel Swedenborg. I. The Doc- 
trine of the New Jerusalem Concerning the 
Lord, etc. Translated from the original 
Latin works and edited by the Rev. John 
Faulkner Potts. Library Edition. The Amer- 
ican Swedenborg Printing and Publishing So- 
ciety. 

A new translation of Swedenborg’s leading 
doctrinal work, intended especially to expound 
his view of the Scriptures. There is an index 
of words of Scripture passages and careful 
verification of all citations. * 


Gaupium Crucis. A meditation for Good 
Friday upon the Seven Words from the 
Cross. By Walter Lowrie. With frontis- 
piece. 114 pp. Indexed. t12mo. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

A study of the words of Christ, intended not 
for use or delivery in the three-hour services 
on Good Friday, but for private use, written 
from the standpoint of historical study. Full 
of minute knowledge of the present attitude 
of learning towards the record and of constant 
appreciation of its value to the individual soul. 


PERSONALITY OF Gop, Tur. By Lyman Ab- 
bott. 29 pp. 12mo. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

“This little book,” says the preface, “aims to 
be a compact presentation of the views concern- 
ing the personality of God which Dr. Abbott 
has for many years expressed in his sermons 
and writings.” It is an elevated discussion of 
a personal and intelligent anti-theistic concep- 
tion of the divine, 


ProTEsTANT Episcopa, ALMANAC AND Par- 
OCHIAL List FOR THE YEAR 1905. Whit- 
taker’s Churchman’s Almanac. Paper. 12mo. 
Thomas Whittaker. 


SECRET OF A GREAT INFLUENCE. THE. By Mrs. 
Horace Porter. With a chapter on Bishop 
Westcott’s Commentaries by the Rev. Ar- 
thur Westcott. 238 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Co. 

A study of Westcott’s preaching and teaching 
intended to make clear his reliance on the 
fundamental truth of the incarnation and resur- 
rection, the work of the Holy Spirit and the 
atonement. This is done in part by a general 
discussion, and still more by citations from his 
sermons and published writings. 


Travel and Description 


MEDITERRANEAN TRAVELLER, THE. By D. E. 
Lorenz. Illustrated. 351 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

A guide to the Mediterranean which shows 
the evident influence of Murray’s issue, though 
arranged on an entirely different plan. The 
volume follows the familiar route of the Med- 
iterranean excursions now frequent, beginning 
at Madeira, and passing through the length of 
the Mediterranean, presenting a list of works 
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on each country, a brief account of its history, 
and enough in the shape of maps and local 
discussion to guide the traveller. The slight- 
est possible reference is made to the details 
of land travel, the book evidently having been 
prepared with reference to the steamer excur- 
sions which are mentioned above. For this it 


fills a want long apparent. 


WayFarErs IN Itaty. By Katharine Hooker. 
Fourth Edition. Illustrated. 306 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A study of Italy, gathered in trips from Lom- 
bardy to Umbria and from the Adriatic to the 
Mediterranean, across the Apennines with a 
touch of the shores of each sea. Plentifully il- 
lustrated, this volume, which closes with Venice 
and opens with the Lombard Plain, is a per- 
sonal record, without adding any special knowl- 
edge. 


YEAR’s WANDERINGS IN BisitE Lanps, A. By 
George Aaron Barton. Illustrated. 276 pp. 
12mo. Ferris & Leach. 

Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College 
passed his Sabbatical year in charge of the new 
school in the Semitic languages intended for 
theological students in Jerusalem. He has cov- 
ered in this volume an account of his entire 
trip, including the share of Europe he saw. 


Political and Social Science 


COMMONWEALTH OF Man, Tue. A series of 
discourses. By Robert Afton Holland. 198 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Slocum lectures, delivered in 1894, are 
the substance of this collection of discourses. 
They were intended to be published at that 
time, but owing to the ill-health of Mr. Holland 
this was delayed, and they are now published in 
a new form, as they later appeared in the St. 
Louis “Globe-Democrat.” 


Crepit MAN AND His Work, Tue. By E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. The Office Library. With 
frontispiece. 304 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The 
Bookkeeper Publishing Co., Detroit. 


A study of American methods of credit un- 
known abroad, in which the attempt has been 
made by increasing information to render dis- 
honesty more difficult. The character of the 
statements on which knowledge of a man’s 
credit are based are carefully described, classi- 
fied, and the best way of answering and re- 
cording them given. There is also a summary 
of the credit laws of foreign countries. It is 
a useful manual in a new field. 


Drink PRoBLEM IN MopERN LiFE, THE. By 
Henry C. Potter. 35 pp. 12mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

A re-issue of a charge of Bishop Potter to 
his diocese immediately after his share in open- 
ing a saloon in New York City. It is a plea 
for the regulation of traffic rather than its sup- 


News 


pression, and for the recognition of the fact 
of the immediate place in the social life of those 
who frequent it. 


Reapy Money. By George H. Knox. Per- 
sonal Help Library. With frontispiece. 317 
pp. 1I2mo. Personal Help Publishing Co. 


Mr. Knox is President of the “Personal Help 
Publishing Company” and founder of a per- 
sonal help school of achievement. The first 
two-thirds of this volume takes up in rapid, 
successive chapters, getting started, the quali- 
ties necessary to success, with a detailed list 
of things to think about. Part II has 23 “bits 
of eloquence,” gathered from familiar sources. 


UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE History oF Epvu- 
cation, AN. By H. Kingsmill Moore. 336 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. Macmillan Co. 


In 1811 the English Government, having se- 
cured the union of Great Britain and Ireland 
by means which could neither be justified nor 
defended, addressed itself to the task of pro- 
moting the education of the poor of Ireland 
through a society which, from its office in Kil- 
dare Place in Dublin came to be familiarly 
known as the Kildare Place Society. It con- 
tinued from 1811 to 1831 the difficult task of 
giving elementary education to a peasant pop- 
ulation cut off from all industries, paying ex- 
orbitant rents, and separated by faith from 
those who sought to teach them. This volume 
reviews this work, the immediate effects of 
which were not large, but which form an im- 
portant part of the earliest steps taken by the 
British Government to develop local education 
in Ireland, 


Educational 


MANUAL OF MEpIAL WriTING. Designed to 
accompany the Medial Series of Writing 
Books. By Horace W. Shaylor and George 
H. Shattuck. Paper. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 


NatuRE TEACHING. Based upon the general 
principles of agriculture. By Francis Watts 
and William G. Freeman. 188 pp. Indexed. 
1zmo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A manual of nature teaching as a basis of 
agricultural study intended for advanced high 
school classes, written originally for use in the 
West Indies, but so generally treated as to be 
available anywhere. 


Opyssrty oF Homer, Tue. Done into English 
prose. By F. H. Butcher and A. Lang. 
Abridged edition. With frontispiece. 293 
pp. 18mo. The Macmillan Co. 


A translation of Homer’s “Odyssey.” On 
the whole, more satisfactory than any which 
has appeared in English. Written in rhythmic 
prose, it expresses much of the charm, but 
misses much of the power of the original. Here 
abridged for the use of students. 
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Books 


New 


Ricut Lire AnD How To Live It, Tue. By 
Henry A. Stimson. With an introduction by 
Dr. William H. Maxwell. 256 pp. 1I2mo. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A discussion of ethics from the standpoint 
of organized society, intended for the use of 
children of school age, strongly recommended 
by William H. Maxwell, city superintendent of 
schools in New York. 


Reference 


DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN AuTHORS, A. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. Fifth edition. 587 pp. 
12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A re-issue of a standard work of reference, 
first published in 1884, revised. A supplement 
with 1320 names has been added. It is inval- 
uable for its list of works under each author, 
with date of publication. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Missions, THE. Second Edi- 
tion. By Rev. Henry O. Dwight, Rev. Allen 
Tupper and Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss. 851 
pp. Quarto. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

A revision of a standard work, covering the 
entire field of missions, giving, under countries, 
places and churches cited, the information nec- 
essary for comprehension of their relation to 
the mission movement. Aside from its pri- 
mary purpose, the volume constitutes a work 
of reference of great value. 


ETIQUETTE OF CORRESPONDENCE, THE. By 
Helen E. Gavit. Second Edition. 275 pp. 
12mo. A. Wessels Co. 

Dedicated to the Misses Ely, those famous 
instructors of young women in the way they 
shall walk and talk, this little volume is an at- 
tempt to give instructive lessons or suggestions 
on the present use and established custom in 
the art of writing letters of a business, social 
and even affectionate character. 


By Prof. 


LittLe GIANT QUESTION SETTLER. 
Laird & 


James A. Beaton. 288 pp. 32mo. 

Lee. 

A collection of miscellaneous facts, likely to 
be in demand, covering all phases from bio- 
graphical and geographical to popular informa- 
tion, the United States Constitution in ab- 
stract, mythology and explanations of current 
events. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Compiled by E. 
T. Roe and others. Illustrated. Library Edi- 
tion. 12mo. Laird & Lee. 

A condensed dictionary, based on Webster, 
retaining his pronunciation instead of accept- 
ing those more recently appearing in his issues, 
following what is known as the quarto-Webster 
nearly fifty years ago condensed, modernized 
and illustrated. 


WessTER’s NEW 


and New Editions 
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Classics 


BALLAD OF A Nun, Tue. By John Davidson. 
With illustrations by Paul Henry. Flowers 
of Parnassus Series. 39 pp. 18mo. John 
Lane. 

Illustrated by Paul Henry, this ballad of a 
nun’s broken vows, and her taste of “love” ap- 
pears in quaint letter-press, on parchment-like 
pages. 


KitMENy. By James Hogg. Illustrated by 
Mary Corbett. Flowers of Parnassus Series. 
45 pp. 16mo. John Lane. 

An addition to the dainty series of classics, 
aptly included among poems to be regarded 
as the very flower of the products of those who 
have scaled Parnassus’ heights. 


Juvenile 


BLOCKADERS, THE. | By James Barnes, author 
of “A Loyal Traitor,” etc. Illustrated. 203 
pp. 16mo. Harper & Bros. 


The tale from which this volume takes its 
title, is the introductory one and is followed 
by twelve others, all full of adventure and of 
especial interest to boys. 


Kozo. A story of the Russo-Japanese War. 
By Herbert Strang, author of “The Light 
Brigade in Spain,” etc. Illustrated. 367 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The author has become the current-adventure 
novelist of the boy generation in England. He 
has guided the footsteps of his present boy hero 
through the opening stages of the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. A glossary explains the local terms 
with which the pages are plentifully sprinkled. 
A careful study of the region is apparent, and 
of the four nationalities concerned, Japanese, 
Koreans, Russians and Manchu. 


Miscellaneous 


Book oF THE Topiary, THe. By Charles H. 
Curtis and W. Gibson. Vol. XVIII. Hand- 
books of Practical Gardening. 78 pp. 12mo. 
John Lane. 


An historical account of the practice in gar- 
dening of pruning box, yew, and other trees 
into various forms. This work reviews the 
growth of the practice at the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages, carrying it on down to the present 
time. Photographs illustrate the work. 


CONCERNING GENEALOGIES. By Frank Allaben. 
71 pp. 12mo. The Grafton Press. 


A study of the methods and best means of 
carrying on genealogical research. It is based 
on experiences of a practical order, but lacks 
in knowledge of methodical work already done. 
Intended for beginners, it has much that will 
be valuable in suggestion and it glows with 
genial enthusiasm. 
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Evo.tution THeory, Tue. By Dr. August 
Weismann. ‘Translated with the author’s co- 
operation by J. Arthur Thomson and Mar- 
garet R. Thomson. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Edward Arnold. 


A translation, in two volumes, of the theory 
of development by Dr. Weismann, who divides 
with Darwin discussion and discovery in this 
field, Darwin having fixed his attention upon 
the outer environment and Weismann from 
the inner life. Technical in its character, in- 
tended for advanced students, the volumes 
rapidly survey the various changes in growth 
and life which indicate the character of evolu- 
tion. 


LEGENDS AND TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Compiled by Isabel E. Cohen. 260 pp. 16mo. 
The Jewish Publication Society. 


Some verse, some prose, on the transforma- 
tion of man, Paradise, the ark, etc., interspersed 
with parables, taken from many sources. 


“Miss CIvILIzATIon.” A comedy in one act. 
By Richard Harding Davis. 47 pp. tI2mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The scene of this little comedy in one act 
is laid in a country house on Long Island and 
circles around a midnight visit of three burglars 
who are “entertained” by the brave daughter 
of the house until the police, for whom she 
has telephoned earlier (when she first heard 
their “chisels at work on a window’’) arrive. 


Books Received 


Later 


A HANpDBOOoK TO AGRA AND THE Taj. By E. 
B. Havel. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE CHURCH AND THE GoopD SAMARITAN. By 
Rev. F. N. Westcott. Thomas Whittaker. 

LiFE AND LETTERS OF R. S. HAwKeEr. By C. 
E. Byles. John Lane. 

A GARDENER’s YEAR. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. Longmans, Green & Co. 

For THE WHITE CurRist. By Robert Ames 
Bennet. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

My Poor ReE.ations. By Maarten Maar- 
tens. D. Appleton & Co. 

MopERN ADVERTISING. By Ernest E. Calk- 
ins and Ralph Holden. D. Appleton & Co. 

LANGBARROW Hay. By Theodora Wilson. 

THE Princess Passes. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. Henry Holt & Co. 

On Gornc To Cuurcu. By G. Bernard Shaw. 

THE PIONEER. By Geraldine Bonner. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

THe FREEDOM oF Lire. By Annie Payson 
Call. Little, Brown & Co. 


News 


Woman-like, she promptly faints at the close 
of her exciting adventure. 


On Becomine Buinp. Advice for the use of 
persons losing their sight. By Dr. Emile 
Javal. Translated by Carroll E. Edson. 101 
pp. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 

A pathetic story by a physician who had la- 
bored in the Ophthalmic Laboratory of Post- 
Medical study in France. The author lost his 
sight at 66. With Gallic sympathy, the knowl- 
edge of the physician and man of science, the 
happy capacity for expression and an unfalter- 
ing courage, he has dliscussed the conditions, 
the compensations, and the regime which en- 
able those who have suffered it to withstand 
with philosophy and heroism this appalling 
misfortune. Not a page of the book but has 
its ingenious suggestion and its letter of 
courageous self-denials. 


UncookED Foops anp How ‘to UsE THEM. 
By Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Christian. 231 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. The Health-Culture Co. 
The two authors subscribe to the view that 

cooking food injures it, depriving it of some of 

its nutrition. In addition the plea is made that 
women grow old chiefly because they have to 
cook or superintend cooking. The rest of the 
work is occupied by a discussion of the selec- 
tion of uncooked foods, their preparation, the 
way and order in which they should be eaten. 

Animal foods are included in finely divided por- 

tions, though most of the diet consists of 

fruits and nuts. 


and Reserved for 


Notice 


Honore DE Bauzac. By Mary F. Sandars. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

PipES AND TIMBRELS. By W. J. Henderson. 
Richard G. Badger. 

Tue LittLeE Kincpom or Home. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. J. F. Taylor & Co. 

History OF IRELAND. By John F. Finerty. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

CaAsTEL DEL MONTE. 
L. C. Page & Co. 

HeEcLA SANDWiITH. By Edward Uffington 
Valentine. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

THE Priz—E To THE Harpy. By Alice Win- 
ters. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

For LENTEN READING. 

Tue Cross AND Passion. By George Hodges. 
Thomas Whittaker. 

Last Discourses OF Our Lorp. By A. G. 
Mortimer. Thomas Whittaker. 

Tue CuHurcuH’s LESSONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
Year. By A. G. Mortimer. 2 vols. Thomas 
Whittaker. 


By Nathan Gallizier. 
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American Nation, The. In 28 vols. First five 
vols. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 


European Background of American History. 
By Edward Potts Cheyney. 


Basis of American History. By Livingston 
Farrand. 


Spain in America. By Edward G. Bourne. 
England in America. By Lyon G. Tyler. 


Colonial Self-Government. By Charles MclL. 
Andrews. $9.00, postpaid. 


Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
R. Ely. $1.75, postpaid. 


Army and Navy Dictionary, 1905, An. 50 cents. 


At the Edge of the Yellow Sky. By Arthur 
Jamieson. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Bandolero, The. By Paul Gwynne. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Bible: Its Origin and Nature, The. By Marcus 
Dods. $1.00, postpaid. 


Billy Duane. By Frances Aymar Mathews. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Blockaders, The. By James Barnes. 45 cents, 
postpaid. 


Burden of the City, The. By Isabelle Horton. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


By the Queen’s Grace. By Virna Sheard. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Castel Del Monte. By Nathan Gallizier. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Chief Virtues of Man, The. By Rev. Alfred 
G. Mortimer. 65 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


Child as God’s Child, The. By Charles W. 
Rishell. 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Christian and Catholic. By Charles C. Graf- 
ton. $1.50, postpaid. 


Christ the Life and Light. By Phillips Brooks. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Church and the Good Samaritan, The. By 
Rev. F. N. Westcott. $1.00, postpaid. 


Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year. 2 
vols. By Alfred G. Mortimer. $4.50; by 
mail, $4.78. 


Classics and Modern Training. By Sidney G. 
Ashmore. $1.25, postpaid. 


Contes et Legendes. By H. A. Guerber. 60 
cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


Cross and Passion, The. By George Hodges. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Diary of a Church-Goer, The. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 


Dictionary of American Authors. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 


Down to the Sea. By Morgan Robertson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Dr. Nicholas Stone. By E. Spence De Pue. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Evangelistic Note, The. By W. J. Dawson. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Farm Grasses of the United States. By Wil- 
liam Jasper Spillman. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Fire of Spring, The. By Margaret Potter. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Forgiveness of Sins, The. By George Adam 
Smith. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Fugitive Blacksmith, The. By Charles D. 
Stewart. $1.08, postpaid. 


Gaudium Crucis. By Walter Lowrie. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 


Girl of La Gloria, The. By Clara Driscoll. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Golden Hope, The. By Robert H. Fuller. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Great Lawn Tennis Players. By George W. 
Beldam and P. A. Vaile. $3.60; by mail, $3.90. 


Greek Thinkers. 3 vols. By Theodor Gom- 
perz. Translated by G. G. Berry. 3 vols., 
$12.00, postpaid. 


Handy World Atlas and Gazetteer. 46 cents, 
postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Hawthorne Centenary at the Wayside, The. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

History of Ireland, A. 2 vols. By John F. 
Finerty. $2.50, postpaid. 

Holy Spirit, The. Then and Now. By E. H. 

Johnson. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


His Life and Writings. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Honore de Balzac. 
By Mary F. Saunders. 

Hurricane Island. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

$1.08, postpaid. 

By J. P. Dunn. 


Indiana. go cents; by mail, 


$1.02. 
In the Pathless West. By Frances E. Herring. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.95. 


John Van Buren, Politician. $1.08, postpaid. 


Lady Penelope. By Morley Roberts. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Lahoutan’s Voyages to North America. 2 


vols. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. $7.50, post- 
paid. 


Last Discourses of Our Lord, The. By Dr. 
A. G. Mortimer. $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 


Letters of Theodora. By Adelaide L. Rouse. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Reason in Common 


Life of Reason, The. 
2 vols., $2.25; 


Sense. By George Santayana. 
by mail, $2.50. 
3y John S. Wise. 


Lion’s Skin, The. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
Lure of the Labrador Wild, The. By Dillon 
Wallace. $1.50, postpaid. 
By i. H. 


Master Word, The. Hammond. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Mother-Light, The. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mystic Atlantic City, The, and Other Poems. 
3y Robert Linck Folwell. $1.00, postpaid. 

Opal, The. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Opening of Tibet, The. By Perceval Landon. 
$3.80, postpaid. 

Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs. By Gard- 

ner W. Allen. $1.50, postpaid. 


‘ 


Outlines of the Life of Christ. By W. Sauday. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 


Pam. By Bettina von Hutten. $1.08, postpaid 


Pan-Germanic Doctrine, The. $3.00; by mail, 
$3.23. 
We 


Phonographic Amanuensis, The. By Jerome 
B. Howard. 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 
By Frederic Villiers. 


Port Arthur. $2.25; by 


mail, $2.49. 


Probationer, The. 
cents, postpaid. 


By Herman Whitaker. 90 


Right Life, The. 


postpaid. 


By Henry A. Stimson. $1.20, 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By Alexander H. 
Japp. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 
Rossini. By W. Armine Bevan. 75 cents; by 
mail, 79 cents. 

Senator, The. A Threnody. By Henry C. 
McCook. $1.25, postpaid. 

Smoke Eaters, The. By Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins. $1.08, postpaid. 

Story of the Congo Free State. By Henry W. 
Wack. $3.50, postpaid. 

Study of Recent Earthquakes, A. By Charles 

Davison. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Successful Fruit Culture. By Samuel T. May- 
nard. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Sword Play for Actors. By Fred G. Blakeslee. 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
$1.08, post- 


Veranilda. By George Gissing. 


paid. 
Vicissitudes of Evangeline. By Elinor Glyn. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Wanderers, The. 


postpaid. 


By Henry C. Rowland. $1.08, 


White Terror and the Red, The. By A. Ca- 
han. $1.08, postpaid. 
Winged Helmet, The. By H. S. Mackaye. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


With the Pilgrims to Mecca. By Hadji Khan 
and Wilfrid Sparroy. $3.15; by mail, $3.36. 


World as Intention, The. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


3y L. P. Gratacap. 


Wrong Way, The. 


cents, postpaid. 


By Robert Elliott. 75 


and New Yor~ 





HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera. Flannel 


(HEAVY WEIGHT) 


KIOTO FLANNEL 


(LIGHT WEIGHT) 


Fine double-faced ‘abrics of cotton with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only in each 
piece. Specially adapted for Dressing 
Sacques, Kimonos, Bath Wraps, Skirts, trang 
etc., etc,, or for House Wraps. 
It has great MERIT and is not expensive. 

At all dry goods dealers. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents manx 

Boston—New York 


Going all 
"Round 
the world every year 


BOOKBINDING| | BRIGHTON 


IN ALL STYLES FLAT 


CLASP Garter 


Will not catch in clothing or hurt the leg. 
Made of pure silk weh—all colors. 
At dealers, 25c—or by mail. 


FERDINAND KUSTER PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 


718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
13 East Houston St., New York Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


<< Boo Ve lV CT 5” Educational Course 


A reading course designed for persons interested in home education, offering 
2n opportunity to acquire, in a pleasant and not too difficult way, a general 
knowledge of Literature, History and Mythology. Each lesson is complete 
in itself, so that new subscriptions may begin with any number. Back 
numbers will be supplied while they last. Subjects include Latin, Greek, 
French, German and English Literature, Greek and Roman History, and 
Greek and Norse Mythology. 


A Spectal Offer 


One section, comprising a study of French Literature, is now complete in 
eleven numbers, from March, 1904, to January, 1905, inclusive. There 
has been a considerable demand for these eleven back numbers, and only a 
few unbroken sets remain. ‘These can be procured, as long as they last, 
on receipt of 40 cents. 


FIVE CENTS A COPY BO O K N H WS FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Pus tisHers 


PHILADELPHIA os ot NEW YORK 
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Buy Your HatT AT 
JOHN WANAMAKER’S 


AND YOU WILL BE IN THE FASHION 


Better still, you will be sure of a 
hat with character, such as befits a 
man; and a hat of good quality, no 
matter how little you pay. 


Derby Hats are lower in the crown 
and flatter set in the brims now, than 
they were last Spring; but there are 
always conservative styles here for 
men who know exactly what suits 
them and want it, irrespective of 
passing fashions 





Plenty, too, of light weight self- 
conforming hats. 


Prices of Derbies are $2, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. Knox's, $5. 
Silk Hats, $5 and $6, and Knox's $8. 
Golf and Traveling Caps, 50c, $1 and $1.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA $s os NEw YorRkK 
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Style No. 1 
English Walking Coat Suit 


Very popular for Spring wear, 
because worn without a top coat, 
and hence allows style to be seen. 
Copied from the latest edict of the 
fashion world. The fabrics used are 
the latest approved Chcviots for the 
coming Spring season. $20, $25. 


Book News 


Style No. 15 
Single-Breasted, Broad- 
Shouldered, Box Blaek 
Sack Coat Suit 

Seven-inch vent in the centre of 
the back. Trousers of wide widths 
Most young men will adopt this 
style. $15, $20, $25. 


IOO Per Cent. 
CLOTHING 


Ready-to-Wear 


for Men and Youths 


is what is sold at the John Wanamaker Store. 


appearance and in the value given. 


the clothing manufacturers of America. 
The new Spring styles in Suits and Overcoats are in profusion now. 


Special attention given to clothing for growing young men, who are 


often so hard to fit. 


Style No. 14 
The Conservative Sack Coat 
for Spring 
Three-button front, centre vent 
in back. Trousers of regular pro- 
portions. Very stylish, and yet 
lacks all extremes which will appeal 
to the man of quiet tastes. $12, 
$13.50, $15, $18, $20, $22.50, 
$25, $28, $30, $35. 


It fully measures up to 
the 100 per cent. standard in fabrics (absolutely all-wool) in fit, in 


As a fact, it sets the standard for 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Market STREET ENTRANCE 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 
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Wanamaker Gas Ranges 








THE comfort and ease of Wanamaker «“Chiet’’ 

cookery depends prac- 
tically on Gas Ranges—from 
a cup of tea to a banquet. 

Economy in cost turns also 
on gas ranges—when not in 
use they cost nothing. 

Daily demonstrations for 
years in our Housefurnishing 
Store have illustrated the 
practical service of gas ranges 
to tens of thousands of house- 
keepers. Practical experience 
at home has proven the cost- 
saving—at normal coal prices 
we proved an economy in 
using gas of 47%; tests 
convinced housekeepers this 





Single oven, broiler below the 


saving was inside the truth. oven, does same work as the 

Two large ( Cost of fuel, larger Wanamaker Gas Range, 

economies, { Saving in food. but not so much at one time; 

. , ' top swings back and the burners 

Convenience, quickness and are sawed, oven 16 inches 

cleanliness are also in favor of square, $10.75; oven 18 inches 
gas ranges in household con- square, $12.75. 


sideration. 


Wanamaker “Cottage”” Range—sawed burners, one simmering burner, hinged 
top, 16-inch oven, $12.50. 18-inch oven, $14.75. 


Wanamaker “Superb” Range—five sawed burners, one giant for quick work. 
one simmering, galvanized pan beneath burners helps to easy cleaning, heavy and 
handsome, 16-inch oven, $15.75; 18-inch oven, $17.75. 


Hot water heater, attachable to water boiler, useful all the year round, no interfer- 
ence with coal-range fire—warm water in five minutes, hot in twenty, any time, $0.75. 











JOHN WANAMAKER 


13TH AND MARKET s PHILADELPHIA 
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Floor and Stair Linens 


WOWY ayy 


i» Le 
Lyx 


The New Patterns for 1905; very sturdy weaves, sixteen widths, 
white and gray tones; quiet, cleanly and useful for people careful of 
carpets and rugs. 


We send competent people to take measurements and furnish estimates, 
free of charge, within city limits. 


STAIR LINENS FLOOR LINENS 
14 inches wide, 16 cents per yard 53 inches wide, 60 cents per yard 
16 inches wide, 18 cents per yard 70 inches wide, 75 cents per yard 
18 inches wide, 20 cents per yard 86 inches wide, $1.00 per yard 
20 inches wide, 22 cents per yard 104 inches wide, .25 per yard 
22 inches wide, 24 cents per yard 120 inches wide, .45 per yard 
24 inches wide, 26 cents per yard 140 inches wide, -75 per yard 
27 inches wide, 30 cents per yard 158 inches wide, .15 per yard 
32 inches wide, 40 cents per yard 180 inches wide, .50 per yard 


The sooner we have your order the earlier you may have the linens, and 
the sooner can you have your carpets protected from sunshine and dust, and 
your house made ready for hot weather. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE ARENA 


APRIL 


- - EDITOR 











B. O. FLOWER, 


LAW-MAKERS WHO SHAME THE 
REPUBLIC, by RupotpH BLANKENBURG. This 
is the fourth paper in Mr. BLANKENBURG’S series on 
“‘Forty Years in the Wilderness; or, The Masters 
and Rulers of ‘‘lhe Freemen’ of Pennsylvania.’ 
One of the most amazing revelations of legislative 
corruption through the influence of corporate wealth 
acting under the direction of political bosses and a 
party machine that has yet appeared. 


(With photographic reproductions of passes issued in defi- 
ance of law by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 


WOLSTAN R. BROWN. _jeople’sservants. Also, portraits of Joun WANAMAKER, Presii/ CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


dent Cassatt, and many others, ) 


Municipal Ownership and League Or- 























A City Administered in the Interests 





ganization, by WotsTan R. Brown. This is the 
most thoughtful and thoroughly practical contribution 
on the subject that has appeared in years. Besides 
giving a cunvincing argument in behalf of public- 
ownership of natural monopolies, he supplements his 
cogent reasoning with a feasible plan by which our 
municipalities may quickly become the owners of pub- 
lic utilities without any onerous burdens being placed 
on the taxpayers. 


The Quaker and the Puritan. A Thrilling 
Chapter in Colonial Llistory, by CHARLES F, HOLDER, 


LL.D. 


Is Divorce a Forward or Backward 
Step? by Kate RicHarps O’ Hare. 


Emerson’s ‘‘Brahma’’; or, The Poet- 


of the People, by Clara Bewick Copy. The 
talented editor of Ze Woman's Tribune spent con- 
siderable time in making a thorough study of Glas- 
gow’s government, and gives us the most detailed and 
fascinating story of municipal activities of that city 
that has yet appeared. It is a paper that no thought- 
ful American can afford to overlook. 


Switzerland and Her Ideal Government. 
A fascinating sketch by O. K. liEwes of the long 
and persistent struggle on the part of the Swiss to- 
ward the realization of a pure democracy, and how, 
at last, the dream of the ‘idealist has been realized. 


The Second Great Struggle Between 
Autocracy and Democracy in the United 
States, by E. P. Powe... 











Philosopher in the Presence of Deity, by 
H. W. Peck. This brief interpretation of one of 
Emerson’s great poems will be accompanied by a re- 
markably fine full-page portrait of the great Concord 















RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 


philosopher. 


most effective cartoons. 





Ryan Walker: A Cartoonist of Social 
Protest. An editorial sketch, the fourth of THE 
ARENA’S series on prominent American cartoonists, 
illustrated with about twenty-five of Mr. WALKER’S 


25 Cents a Copy. 
Subscriptions, $2.50 a year. 


ORDER NOW 


FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER 











Foreign, $3.00 











"THE BRANDT 
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Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 


quality of stationery for 


These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S. A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B.N., 46 N [2th St., Philadelphia 


SPENCERIAN 
The Standard of STEEL PENS 


over ao il 


NO17 


PEN CO. 


re TR ee CO. 
Select a pen for your writing from 


a sample carc containing {2 pens, differ- 
ent numbers, for 6 cents in stamps 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


ae consanteneinasmemainaiimenimemens 
SPENCER 
- Zz 
owe EN.CO 
i 
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The BIG F 0 UR of the 


Mo oie 


She Seater of Our Cars 
has created a demand for a complete 
line of Ford Models from which every 
users individual requirements can be 
satisfied, 
lodel C, $950 
Removable rear entrance tonneau, double 
opposed motor, 
Model B, $2,000 
Side entrance tonneau, 4- cylinder vertical 
motor, 


























* + Poe Qewews,, 


Xan aR yi mM 














Detailed description 
of these models to- 
gether with our new 
catalogue, describing 
unique Ford features 
will be sent on request 


Ford 
Motor Co. 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


unique. Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar. It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown. 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


if the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 
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Model F, $1,200 
is a larger and more powerful car than 
Model C, has the popular Ford doubleo 
posed motor, divided front seat, double 
side entrance tonneau. 


The Doctor’s Car, without top, $850 
is especially designed for physicians. 


Get a Ford demonstration of power in 
comparison with other carsand see the dif- 
ference between actual power and rated 


power. 


Ford Motor Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian trade supplied by The Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada, Ltd,, Walkerville, Ont. 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 


Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catelogue 
Sent Free 


SC. BECK, fiiian‘naie coos 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


Mothers! 


E MAKE a 


Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIJ,DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


OPERA CREPE 


A fashionable ‘* Half-Wool ” Dress Goods 
Fabric for Tea and Dress Gowns and 
Waists. Single Width. Retails at 15c 


per yard. 
DANISH CLOTH 


is the very best half-wool fabric ever pro- 
duced. Has a justly established reputation 
for quality and wear. A full line of colors. 
Single Width, Retails at 15c per yard. 


POPLAR CLOTH 


is identically the same fabric as the 
Danish Cloth, except that it is 36 in. 
wide. Retails at 25c per yard. 


CARMEN CREPE 


36 in. wide, half-wool. Makes a band- 
some, swell-looking gown; in general 
appearance equal to a high-priced Alba- 
tross or Crepede Chene, A complete line 
of shades. Retails at 25c per yard. 


specialty of 
Cream in all of 
these fabrics, and 
we guarantee our 
Black (Shade 15) 
and Navy Blues 
(Shades 630, 631) 
not to crock. 

If you cannot 
secure these fab- 
rics from your 
bh ome retailer, 
write us, and we 
will tell you how 
and where to get 
the goods. 


TRADE 


& 


MARK 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents, Boston and New York 
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Special Bargain Books 


Book of Sport. Edited by William Patten. 
Edition de Luxe. Only 1500 copies print- 
ed. Includes original articles by cham- 
pions in their various lines. Photogravure 
frontispiece. 40 full-page engravings and 
numerous photographic portraits of cele- 
brated amateurs, and 50 marginal draw- 
ings by William Patten. Folio boards. 
Uncut. Publisher’s price, $20.00. Our 
special price, $3.00. 

The Responsibilities of the Novelist and 
Other Literary Essays. By Frank Norris. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our 
special price, 35 cents. 

Newest England. Impressions of a Demo- 
cratic traveler in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. §8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our special price, 
35 cents. 

The Woman Who Toils. Being the experi- 
ences of two ladies who set out to dis- 
cover by actual experience the conditions 


of American working girls. By Mrs. John 
and Miss Marie Van Vorst. Illustrated. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 


special price, 35 cents. 

Child’s Letters to Her Husband. Imaginary 
correspondence of a child with her hus 
band. By Helen Watterson Moody. 16mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our special price, 
15 cents. 

Wet Days at Edgewood. With old farmers, 
old gardeners and old pastorals. By Don- 
ald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel). 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.25. Our special price, 18 
cents. 

My Farm at Edgewood. A country book. By 
Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel). 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our special price, 
18 cents. 

Columbia’s War for Cuba. A story of the 
early struggles of the Cuban patriots and 
of all the important events leading up to 
the war between the United States and 
Spain. By H. Allen Tupper, Jr. With 182 
illustrations. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. 
Our special price, 18 cents. 

Letters to Marco. Notes and observations 
from the Southern English counties. By | 
George D. Leslie. Illustrated. 12mo. Pub-| 
lisher’s price, $1.50. Our special price, 20 
cents. 

Our Asiatic Cousins. A study of the various | 
natives of Asia. By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. | 
12mo. With 17 illustrations. Publisher’s 
price, $1.50. Our special price, 25 cents. 

History of the American People. From the 
Discovery of America to the End of the 
Civil War. By Arthur Gilman. With 172 
illustrations. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1.50 Our special price, 25 cents. 


The Trust: Its Book. A series of articles 
on this interesting subject by those inter- 
ested, together with representative opin- 
ions on Trusts from Senator Hanna, 
President Rosevelt, Lord Rosebery, 
Thomas B. Reed and 50 other prominent 
men. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our 
special price, 25 cents. 

The World’s Work. 2 volumes. A year of 
this famous monthly, handsomely bound 
in cloth. For the year ending April, 1903. 
A History of our time. Contains most in- 
teresting articles by President Roosevelt, 
Walter H. Page, Frank Norris, Julian 
Ralph, Andrew Carnegie, Charles W. Eliot, 
Wolf von Schierbrand, Albert Bigelow 
Paine and other popular writers. Illus- 
trated with fine half-tone pictures, includ- 
ing ninety portraits of prominent people, 
most of them full-page size. Publisher’s 
price, $5.00. Our special price, $1.75. 

American Diary of a Japanese Girl. By Miss 
Morning Glory. A modern Japanese girl 
gives her impressions of America. Miss 
Morning Glory is quaint, romantic, simple 
and clever at once. She writes with a 
sprightly grace and distinction of style 
that show her to be an artist, true to the 
traditions of Japan. [Illustrated in color 
and in black-and-white by Genjiro Yeto. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our special 
price, 60 cents. 

War and Policy. A series of 30 essays on 
the American Civil War, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Lord Nelson, Valmy, A Forgotten 
War, Archduke Charles, Military Litera- 
ture, Russia’s Strength, Helpless Europe, 
On the Art of Going to War, War and 
Government, Constantinople, Archduke AlI- 
brecht, etc., ete. By Spencer Wilkinson. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $3.50. Our special 
price, 30 cents. 

Masques of Cupid. Comprising the follow- 
ing comedies: A Surprise Party, The 
Lesser Evil, The Honor of the Crequy and 


In Cleon’s Garden. By Evangeline Wil- 
bour Blashfield. With 35 full-page illus- 
trations. 4to. Publisher’s price, $3.50. 


Our special price, 75 cents. 

Love Poems and Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Printed in tint with decorations by Laura 
A. Humphries. Bound in violet leather. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our special 
price, 65 cents. 

Twenty-six and One. By Maxime Gorky. 
The great Russian revolutionist. Contain- 
ing Gorky’s three masterpieces, Twenty- 
Six and One, Tchelkache, and Malva. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our special 
price, 30 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THIS IS THE WONDERFUL 


AUTOPIANO 


It looks the same as any other upright piano and you can play 
on it in just the same way. But, assuming that you are not a great 
piano virtuoso; when you want to play a Beethoven sonata, a Liszt 
rhapsodie, Chopin waltz or any other difficult composition with all 
the technical perfection of finish and delicacy of expression of a great 
master, you have only to slip aside a panel, pull out a pair of pedals, 
put the roll of music that you wish interpreted in its place above the 
key board, press the pedals and the piano plays itself. 

But, while it plays with flawless technique, there are little levers 
and buttons under the control of your fingers that enable you 
absolutely to control the expression. 

It is like having a great pianist for a guest without any of the 
incidental inconveniences! It is an excellent instructor as well as an 
entertainer and—it never loses its temper. 

The price of the Autopiano is $485. 

Pay by the month or the quarter if you prefer to. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Novels at 


News 


25 Cents 





Usually Sold for $1.08 


A novel of the Colorado 
By Frank L. Nason. 


The Blue Goose. 
mining district. 


12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

Valencia’s Garden. A love story of rural 
France and Paris. By Mrs. Schuyle 
Crowninshield. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1.50. 


Christopher and Other Stories of Scottish 
Life. By Amelia Barr. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.00. 

The Red-Leaguers. A tale of the war be 
tween the Irish patriots and the English. 
By Shan F. Bullock. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.50. 

The Kanter Girls. By Mary L. B. Branch. 
Illustrated by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

Nancy Noon. A novel. By Benjamin Swift. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

The Game of Love. A novel. By Benjamin 
Swift. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
The Tormentor. A novel. By Benjamin 
Swift. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Stephen Calinari. A novel. By~ Julian 
Sturgis. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Until the Day Break. A novel. By Robert 
Burns Wilson. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 

$1.50. 

Vice-Admiral of the Blue. A_ biographical 
romance of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamil- 


ton. By Roland Burnham Molineux. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 


A novel of America. By 
12mo. Publisher’s price, 


The Forerunner. 
Neith Boyce. 
$1.50. 

The Man with the Wooden Face. A love 
story of the Welsh Hills. By Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

The Delectable Mountains. A novel. By 
Arthur Colton. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1.50. 

God’s Puppets. A novel. By Imogen Clark. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride. A romance of the 
Far North. By Richard Voss. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. 

The Great White Way. A novel. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine, author of The Bread Line, 
The Van Dwellers, etc. Llustrated. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

Lachmi Bai. The Jeanne d’Arc of India. An 
historic novel of the Sepoy Rebellion. By 
Michael White. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1.50. 

Darby O’Gill and the Good People. Stories 
of Irish fairy and folk-lore. By Herminie 
Templeton. 12mo. Publisher’s _ price, 
$1.50. 


The Voice in the Desert. A story of a little 


mission town in Arizona. By Pauline 
Bradford Mackie. 12mo. Publisher’s 


price, $1.50. 

Maid Marian and Crochet Castle. Novels. 
By Thomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by 
F. H. Townsend. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.50. 

The Joyous Heart. A novel of Southern life 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion. By Viola 
Roseboro. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

The Rebellion of the Princess. An historical 
novel. By M. Imlay Taylor. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. 

Following the Frontier. A story of North- 
western adventure. By Roger Pocock. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

A Lad O’ the O’Friels. A story of Donegal 


ways and customs. By Seumas Mac- 
Manus, 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 


Lees and Leaven. A novel of New York of 
to-day. By Edward W. Townsend, author 
of Chimmie Fadden, etc. 12mo. Publish- 
er’s price, $1.50. 

The Chameleon. A novel. By James Weber 
Linn. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50, 
The Deeps of Deliverance. A story of the 
life-history of Hedwig Marga de Fontayne. 
By Frederick Van Eeden. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. 
The Suitors of Yvonne. 
the memoirs of the 


Being a portion of 
Sieur Gaston de 


Luynes. By Rafael Sabatini. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. 
Wildersmoor. A _ story of the Lancashire 


country. By C. L. Antrobus. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. 

Quality Corner. A study of remorse. By 
C. L. Antrobus. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1.50. 

The Poet and Penelope. 
Parry Truscott. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Annals of the Parish and The Ayreshire 
Legatees. By John Galt. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.50. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. By 
James Morier. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

Making of a Statesman. A novelette, with 


A novel. By L. 
Publisher’s price, 


other stories of Georgia life. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1.25. 

Bethsaida. A story of the time of Christ. 


By Malcolm Dearborn. 12mo. Publisher’s 


price, $1.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New 


28 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


WINSTON’S SPRING FICTION 
READY APRIL FIRST 


THE QUAKERESS 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK 


(MAX ADELER) 
Author of the famous “‘ Captain Bluitt,” “Out of the Hurly Burly,”’ etc. 


Charming A ; N _ Over 
Colored hg :  One-Million 
Illustrations 7 N of 
by fF = mi | Max Adeler’s 
George Gibbs . Re | Books 
in “The ys # Have been 
Quakeress”’ | R. H = Sold 


een nc aneamanm 


SPARKLING Xi ff cl 8 f DRAMATIC 
WITH HUMOR * i" é VIVID 
RICH IN . ; DELICATE 
PATHOS we ty COMPELLING 


= { A lovely young Quaker girl, a dashing Southerner, and—the | 
Price story is a very good one. It takes place in the beautiful $1.50 
Schuylkill Valley, near Philadelphia, and in Virginia. 


An Embarrassing Orphan Sawdust 
By W. E. NORRIS A Polish Romance of the Carpathian Timberlands 


Author of ** Lord Leonard the Luckless,"’ By DOROTHEA GERARD 
** Nature’s Comedian,” etc. “ Pie niger y spears’ de yo ee 
uthor of ‘‘The Eterna oman '"’ 
ree by J. Sepaple: Barts, Illustrated with Frontispiece. 
Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 


A Forest Drama The Tu Tze’s Tower 


By LOUIS PENDLETON & Tale of Tibet. 
Author of ‘‘Sons of Ham," “‘The Wedding Gar- By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 
ment,"’ “ King Tom and the Runaways,” etc. Author of ‘A Friend of Cara’s,"’ etc, 
Beautifully illustrated by McBurney. 3 Illustrated by Sloan. 


Price $1.25 : Price, $1.25 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON -COMPANY 
| CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 








A New Story by the Author of 
“The Visits of Elizabeth” 






EVANGELINE 


The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline 
: By ELINOR GLYN 








$3.) 

b. LiveLy, sparkling story by the author of “The Visits of . 
rs: 7% Elizabeth.” Evangeline is an irresistible creature with 
oe gloftous red hair and amgzing eyes, full of guileful inno- 
‘ cence and innocent guile. Alone in the world, she has but one 
Bee confidant—her diary—a wonderful jumble of humor and charm 
ees into which the reader is allowed to peep. It begins: 

ie: ‘ «* I wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, because 

Es ey that is evidently what I shall become now. I read in a book all 

Ne about it ; it is being nice looking and having nothing to live on.”” 

a ‘With Frontispiece. Post 8va, Cloth, $1.50 / 
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